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I. THE DYNAMICS OF PLURALISTIC STRUGGLE 
I. LIFE AS PLURALISTIC 

Outside my window seven belligerent sparrows make a machine- 
gun din as they fight over a crust bequeathed to them by an 
unscientific philanthropist. While I watch them, a motor-cycle 
policeman charging into the street arrests a speeding automobile 
flying blue flags and laden with violets and girls. In two minutes 
the boy “bunch”’ of the block has assembled to learn whether the 
car will be permitted to go on to New Haven, in time for “the 
game.” 

Of occurrences fundamentally like these life largely consists. 
Living bodies “carry on” to sustain and to perpetuate themselves. _ 
On occasion they fight. Their activity is more, however, than a 
struggle for bare existence. It is an endeavor to enlarge life and 
to enrich it. Conscious life is a struggle for satisfactions, including 
individuation, and for achievement. 

Perpetuating itself, life multiplies itself, and the multiplication 
of individual lives complicates and intensifies the struggle for 
existence. The casualties are countless. The organisms that 
are most “fit,” in the sense of being best adapted to their 
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circumstances and best equipped to meet crises, survive. There 
is a natural selection. 

The activity of a living body ‘is reaction to stimulus, and 
reaction is behavior. 

All reaction is a physiological behavior, and many reactions of 
tracts and organs are physiological only; but whatever the entire 
organism does as a unit is also behavior in a psychological mean- 
ing of the word. 

The behavior of plants and of the lowlier animals is uncon- 
scious, or perhaps infinitesimally conscious: it is subinstinctive. 
Such, for example, is the turning of the leaves of heliotropic plants 
to the sunlight. Truly instinctive behavior begins with organ- 
isms that have acquired an automatically reacting nervous mech- 
anism. It is accompanied by awareness, including sensations, 
with which, in the vertebrates (the higher ones, at least) are 
associated also emotions, simple ideas, and memories. These 
higher animals behave instinctively, and also by habit: in the 
individual span of life between birth and death they learn much 
by haphazard trial and elimination. The behavior of mankind 
is instinctive, habitistic, and rational. Self-consciousness has 
appeared, speech has been acquired, and hit-or-miss trial has 
been overlaid and brought under control by experimentation in 
thought, which ranges from guessing to systematic induction. 
Ideas, accordingly, have been correlated and co-ordinated. 

The sum of behavior is the total struggle for existence and 
achievement. By far the greater part of it consists of effort to 
meet instant needs. A lesser but large part consists of efforts to 
obtain desired but not imperative satisfactions. The remainder is 
a free expenditure ‘‘for the fun of it,” not at the moment produc- 
tive, but tending always to become experiment, including explora- 

tion of the environment; and experiment leads to discovery, 
without which there could be no achievement. 

In a world of limited inhabitable area the multiplication of 
individuals (whether cells or organisms), living by trial and error 
and tending to explore their environment, causes contacts and 
creates groupings of living units. 

The earliest and simplest groupings are an incident of birth. 
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Usually an organism in its lifetime reproduces itself more than 
once. Until they scatter, plural offspring are in form a group. 
They share good and bad fortune. 

The cells that compose and constitute a plant or an animal are 
united in the intimacies of structure and process. Their collective 
life is physiological. Usually they cannot break away from the 
organic whole, or live apart from it. 

The coelenterate polyps that secrete coral are attached directly, 
or through branches, to a parent stem. They cannot get asunder, 
but one of them torn away by violence could be the parent of a 
new zodphyte. They do not constitute an organism. Their col- 
lective life is conjunctive only. 

The bees of a swarm, the beasts of a herd, the beavers of a 
dam, the men of a community, move about in individual detach- 
ment. Any one of them could live a hermit life for a while; but 
usually individuals of a kind act with reference to one another and 
keep near one another. 

Keeping near one another, notwithstanding physical detach- 
ment, is behavior, and the collective life of physically detached 
individuals is behavioristic only. 

Accordingly, the multiplication of lives not only intensifies the 
struggle of each individual for existence and complicates its con- 
ditions; it also in certain instances creates for all or nearly all 
individuals of the kind a physically collective life, and in other 
instances it complicates and organizes behavior and creates for all 
or nearly all individuals of the kind a behavioristically collective 
life. 

The behavior that constitutes the collective life of swarm, herd, 
pack, or community is pluralistic. Any one or any combination 
of behavior inciting stimuli may on occasion be reacted to by more 
than one individual; as the bread crust is by the seven sparrows, 
and as the “‘cop” and the car are by the ‘gangster boys of the block. 

The reactions of the individuals of a plurum to a stimulation 
common to them all in the sense that it reaches all may be similar 
or they may be dissimilar. To the same stimulus or to like stimuli 
like organisms normally react in like manner, as crows in the corn- 
field take wing at a gun shot and boys in the street run after the 
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Alike or unlike, pluralistic reactions may be simultaneous or they 
may “string out” from prompt to dilatory. They may be sub- 
stantially equal in strength, or unequal. They may be equally, or 
unequally persistent. 

Like acts by detached individuals may be competitive, or they 
may fall into combinations, as when animals in a pack follow the 
same quarry or beat off a common enemy. When it is often 
enough repeated, combined action becomes habitual group action. 

Whether they are dissimilar or similar, rivalistic or combined, 
simultaneous or not, equal or unequal, pluralistic reactions to a 
common stimulation make a strictly individualistic struggle for 
existence impossible. Above all is this true of the human struggle 
for achievement. It is a pluralistic struggle. 

Pluralistic behavior, in distinction from individual behavior, 
has its own conditions, forms, and laws. 

In early youth I often drove cattle on the highway, and I 
learned that the secret of keeping them moving in good form lay 
in the “crack”’ of the stimulus that I relied on. In later youth, 
conducting and teaching a rural school, I learned that there-also 
one secret of orderly co-operation lay in the cogency of the stimu- 
lation applied. Whether physical, utilitarian, or moral, it must 
be adequate. From these experiences, however, I learned also 
another thing not less interesting. It was that the part played by 
resemblances (or differences) among nervous systems is always 
significant and may be determinative. Two or three unruly steers 
in a herd could tax the powers of any driver. Two or three con- 
ceited morons in a school could tax the ingenuity and the patience 
of any teacher. 

These instances are not oddities; they are representative 
relations. Always the character of pluralistic reactions (as similar 
or dissimilar, simultaneous or not, equal or unequal) is determined 
by two variables, namely, (1) the strength of the stimulation, and 
(2) the similarity (or the dissimilarity) of the reacting mechanisms. 

Pluralistic behavior is the subject-matter of the psychology of 
society, otherwise called sociology, a science statistical in method, 
which attempts, first, to factorize pluralistic behavior, and secondly, 
to explain its genesis, integration, differentiation, and functioning 
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by accounting for them in terms of the variables (1) stimulation, 

and (2) the resemblance (more or less) to one another of reacting 

mechanisms." 
2. REGIONAL INFLUENCE 

Stimuli are infinitely various. In character they range from 
compulsions, impulsions, and constraints to inducements and 
allurements. 

Among stimuli that all living bodies react to are phenomena of 
the surface of the earth, including its life-sustaining resources, and 
of the atmosphere, including variations of temperature and of 
precipitation. All these are unevenly distributed. Geography is 
a variegated thing. There are regions that forbid, repel, starve, 
and kill, and there are regions that nourish and.attract. There- 
fore, the teeming life of the earth is apportioned and segregated, 
here in energetic aggregations, there in sporadic, ineffective examples 
according to the regional dispersion of environmental bounty and 
exaction, incitement, and constraint. 

The distribution of inhabitable areas on the earth’s surface is 
neither haphazard nor uniform. It is a grouping by coastal plains, 
river basins, and mountain systems, or in relation to them. The 
river deltas and the tide-water lowlands are relatively accessible. 
The bottom lands and lower levels of the watershed are abundantly 
productive of primary means of subsistence, the remoter plains 
and plateaus less so. Least bountiful in primary food products, 
least accessible, and, in general, least inhabitable are the high 
altitudes, in particular the continental divides, where river systems 
take their rise. 

For brief periods of time the physical environment is normally 
static—approximately—but if its permutations throughout long 
periods are observed, it is seen to be highly kinetic. It “breaks 
out” in volcanic disturbances and in earthquakes. Variations of 
climate from cold to hot, from wet to dry, range from enormous 
revolutions consequent upon subsidences and elevations of the 
earth’s crust, or upon the advance or retreat of the polar ice cap, 

* The psychology of society and social psychology are different things, as I pointed 


out in an article on “The Psychology of Society,” in Science, January 6, 1899. One is 
identical with sociology, the other is not. 
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down to minor fluctuations that are measured by familiar peri- 
odicities of maximum and minimum rainfall. 

The relative advantageousness of physical environments for 
sustaining, energizing, and stimulating pluralistic life is a factor of 
all social phenomena. It determines the density and the compo- 
sition of every population. It provokes and limits collective effort. 
It fixes the possibilities of organization and of collective effective- 
ness. Directly, and indirectly through collective effort and 
effectiveness, it makes and limits the possibilities of well-being and 
of individuation. 


3. CIRCUMSTANTIAL PRESSURE 


If the foregoing propositions are undeniable, the physiographic 
or “‘environmental’’ theory of history is true, as far as it goes. It 
is an inadequate and unsatisfactory philosophy, however, because 
it fails to perceive and to explain the media through which a 
physical environment acts upon conduct. We are creatures of 
circumstance. 

For among the stimuli that incite and sustain behavior are 
various annoyances, hardships, dangers, and adversities that bear 
so heavily upon individuals living in isolation or unaided by 
neighboring fellow-beings that they constrain great numbers of 
animals of various species and great numbers of men to live in 
aggregations; and constrain great numbers of group-dwelling men 
to overlook many of their differences, to minimize many of their 
antagonisms, and to combine their efforts. These constraining 
circumstances may be conceived as constituting a circumstantial 
pressure upon living beings. 

In its totality circumstantial pressure, like chance (as the 
mathematicians define chance), comprises innumerable small 
causes. Rain drives beasts and human beings into momentary 
assemblages. So does the glare of noonday sunlight. When 
winds are cold some creatures—hogs, notoriously, and sheep— 
huddle together for warmth. Drought, drying many springs and 
streams commonly resorted to and compelling assemblage at those 
that remain, is often a pressure of extreme intensity. Darkness 
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with its fearsome uncertainties occasions recurrent consorting of 
individuals (animal or human) that feel sure of one another. 
These pressures are not in themselves causes of co-operation, 
whereas accidents and attacks upon persons and possessions com- 
monly are. 

The curve, however, of circumstantial pressure is not a normal 
frequency distribution. It is skewed by relatively large causes of 
various magnitudes. Of these the most general, perhaps, is a dimin- 
ishing return to effort in the struggle for existence. Diminishing 
return in the economist’s meaning of the phrase is a special case. 
Economic adversity or threat is another. An important instance 
is an extensive dessication, like that which periodically recurs in 
Western Asia.* Little if any less general and more unremittent 
is the pressure exerted by the hardships and dangers of isolation. 
Continuous but highly variable is the pressure of foreign economic 
competition, the reaction to which is protective tariff legislation. 
Intermittent but most tremendous of circumstantial pressures, and 
in its consequences the most far-reaching, is war, and war is a prod- 
uct of countless factors of more than one category, as the failure 
of all attempts to account for the European war of 1914 by any one 
cause, for example, economic interest, has abundantly made clear. 

The hardships and dangers of isolation are measured by urbani- 
zation, namely, the percentage of the population of a given area 
that dwells in towns and cities of a designated number, or more, 
inhabitants. Urbanization is the best basic measure of circum- 
stantial pressure. The chiefly important phenomena of society 
are more highly correlated with it than with more density of popu- 
lation. Supplementary measures are fluctuations of prices,’ the 
foreign exchanges, and the statistics of war. 


IV. DEMOTIC FACTORS OF LIKE-MINDEDNESS 


Regional and urban aggregations of human beings increase in 
two ways: (1) by births in excess of deaths; (2) by immigration 
* Ellsworth Huntington, The Pulse of Asia. 


* The newspapers report that the Sultan and pashas of Turkey have cut down 
their harems to one wife each, because of the high cost of living! 
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in excess of emigration. A population growing chiefly by births 
in excess of deaths is predominantly a genetic aggregation. A popu- 
lation growing chiefly by immigration in excess of emigration 
is predominantly a congregation. A normal population is both a 
genetic aggregation and a congregation. 

Normally, a population is composite. It is composed of the 
young, the middle-aged, and the old; of males and females; of 
the native- and the foreign-born. It may comprise more than 
one color-race, and the foreign-born usually comprise more than 
one ethnic stock and more than one nationality. 

Normally, as time goes on, there is intermarriage among 
nationalities of the same color-race, with resulting amalgamation. 
There is 2 tendency toward ethnic homogeneity within the limits 
of the numerically dominant color-race. 

As reacting mechanisms, the nervous systems of individuals 
of the same color-race are in general more nearly alike than are 
the nervous systems of individuals of different color-races; and 
within the limits of the same color-race the nervous systems of 
individuals of the same ethnic stock (for example, the Germanic) 
are in general more nearly alike than are the nervous systems of 
individuals of different ethnic stocks (for example, the Germanic 
and the Celtic). The proof is, that it takes a stronger stimulation 
to obtain like reactions from individuals of different color-races or 
of different ethnic stocks of the same color-race than it does to 
obtain like reactions from individuals of the same stock or race. 
Try the experiment and repeat it until you are satisfied. 

The young, however, react, in most cases, more readily to 
novel stimulation than the old do. An amazing example (as most 
observers regard it) is the world-wide interest of youth in revolu- 
tionary radicalism. The phenomenon is not new, however. It 
has been witnessed in every century. A significant and important 
consequence of it is that it is easier to obtain like reactions from 
the young of intermingled stocks or races than from the old. 
Revolutionary radicalism and internationalism go together. 

The sum of like reactions, instinctive, habitistic, and rational, 
is like-mindedness. 
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The measure of basic like-mindedness is an index number, 
obtained by decreasing the weight of successive increments that 
diminish the homogeneity of their sum; for example: white, 
native-born of native parents; plus white, of parents foreign-born, 
divided by two; plus white, foreign-born, divided by four; plus 
all colored, divided by eight. 

The chiefly important phenomena of society—for example, per 
capita taxation, per capita expenditure for schools, and a habitual 
exercise of the political franchise—are not highly correlated posi- 
tively or negatively with basic like-mindedness. The meaning of 
this extremely significant statistical fact is that alert and progressive 
social life is associated not with strict and exclusive similarity, or 
with extreme dissimilarity, but with that intermediate degree of 
mental and moral homogeneity which is an adequate meeting of 
minds for practical purposes and yet is tolerant of individual 
difference and dissent. 

The best measure of radical like-mindedness is the percentage 
number of individuals of the numerically dominant color-race 
whose ages fall between the limits twenty and thirty-nine years. 
The best measure of conservative like-mindedness is the per- 
centage number of individuals native-born of native parents whose 
ages fall in the class forty years and above. The radically like- 
minded are normally more numerous than the conservatively like- 
minded because they are indifferent (as the conservatives are not) 
to the distinction ‘‘native-born,” or, going a step farther, ‘“native- 
born of native parents.” War tends to consolidate radicals with 
conservatives and to merge these measures. 

When the stimuli to which living bodies react have become a 
circumstantial pressure, and the resemblances of reacting mechan- 
isms have become like-mindedness, every social phenomenon 
thenceforth and every social situation is a function of two variables, 
namely, (1) circumstantial pressure, and (2) like-mindedness, 
each of which varies under the influence of the other, under influ- 
ences that affect them differently; and under influences that affect 
them similarly. 
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II. THE REACTIONS OF ASSEMBLED LIFE 
5. COMPLEX PLURALISTIC RESPONSE 


Simple pluralistic behavior is complicated and developed by 
interstimulation and response. Each individual of a group or 
assemblage is a complex of stimuli to his fellows, and each responds 
to fellow-stimulation. 

The interstimulation of similar organisms differs from stimula- 
tion otherwise arising. It has a distinct character. Normally it 
is not repellent. It does not cause shrinking, recoil, or retreat. 
The reactions also of resembling individuals to one another are 
significantly different from the reactions of non-resembling indi- 
viduals to one another. 

Organisms of like kind stimulate each other non-repellently, 
not only because, first, they are similar complexes of stimuli, and 
because, secondly, they are similar complexes of reaction, but also, 
thirdly (and this is important), because the behavior of one organ- 
ism @ which functions as stimulation to another organism of like 
kind 4 (for example, the caw of a crow, the yelp of a dog, or the 
whinny of a horse) normally calls forth from that other 46 among 
various reactions a behavior (there is an answering caw, or yelp, 
or whinny) that is so like the initial behavior of a that it might 
have arisen in @ by self-imitation. Such interstimulation cannot 
be repellent in a high degree, although in a degree it may be antago- 
nistic. Two dogs may bristle and fight on first acquaintance, but 
they do not hasten to part company, as the horse shies from the 
rattlesnake or from the bumblebee. The fight ends in toleration 
or in the submission of one dog to the other. 

Reactions of either similar or dissimilar individuals to one 
another may be unconscious or may be conscious. Unconscious 
pluralistic reactions of similars to one another are factors of various 
herd instincts and of numerous herd habits, all of which combine 
in gregariousness. 

The synthesis turns upon and proceeds from the distinctive 
peculiarities of stimulation of kind by kind and of reaction of kind 
to kind, above set forth. The movements of organisms, like the 
motions of inorganic bodies, follow lines of relatively low resistance. 
Repellent stimulation and recoiling reaction open lines of relatively 
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high resistance. Non-repellent stimulation and forthgoing reaction 
open lines of relatively low resistance. Also reactions to stimuli 
that resemble self-stimuli are relatively facile. These reactions 
include automatic imitations innumerable. On mechanistic prin- 
ciples, therefore, a reacting locomotor organism tends to go toward 
or to go with objects (including other locomotor organisms) from 
which non-repellent or otherwise non-resistant stimulation pro- 
ceeds. 

In distinctive stimulations of kind by kind, then, and in charac- 
teristically facile reactions to kind we discover relatively simple 
mechanistic factors of innate gregariousness or “herd instinct,” 
the chief manifestations of which are a matter-of-course toleration 
of one another by individual units of a kin group, an automatic 
tendency to go with kind or at least to avoid separation from kind, 
an automatic imitation of kind, and an unhesitating reaction to 
herd stimulation. 

This account of gregariousness is opposed to a commonly 
accepted one which makes characteristic reaction to kind a mani- 
festation of an unexplained herd instinct, so putting cause and 
effect the other way around." 

In the processes of interstimulation and its reactions pluralistic 
behavior is dramatized. Action which, in the first instance, is 
performed without reference to possible reaction by fellow-beings, 
but which in fact is followed by fellow-reaction, is likely in subse- 
quent performance to be affected thereby. In the presence of 
fellow-beings action becomes acting, and thenceforward things 
are not merely done, they are enacted. 

Under common danger, and often under common opportunity, 
similarities of behavior more or less dramatized develop into 
spontaneous collective action. The individuals participating in it 
may not be, or they may be, aware that they are combining their 
efforts; and they may not be, or they may be, aware that by com- 
bination they are producing results; but whether conscious or 
unconscious, co-operation commonly produces results advanta- 
geous to the individuals participating in it. 

*See William McDougall, Social Psychology, chap. xii, and W. Trotter, Instincts 
of the Herd in Peace and War, pp. 1-23. 
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The probability of collective action increases with circumstantial 


pressure. 
6. THE CONSCIOUSNESS OF KIND 

In mankind interstimulation and its reactions have developed 
into communication by means of vocal signs. Everything is 
talked about. Pluralistic behavior having been dramatized is 
now also conversationalized. 

Not only outward behavior and material things are talked 
about. “Ideas” and “feelings” as “‘states of consciousness’’ also 
are talked about. Thenceforth a conversationalized conscious- 
ness and its states may legitimately be included in a study of 
behavior, viewed as an objective phenomenon. 

Stimulation and reaction are accompanied by sensation. 
Differences and similarities among stimuli, differences and similar- 
ities among reactions, are “‘felt’’ in consciousness, and presently 
are perceived. Differences and similarities among objects, among 
the activities of things, and among behavioristic acts are felt and 
perceived. Differences of individuals one from another and 
similarities of individuals one to another also are felt and perceived. 
The idea of “‘kind” arises. Individuals become aware of them- 
selves as a “‘kind,” and as being of one, or of more than one, “kind.” 
This consciousness in human individuals of their differences one 
from another, of their similarities one to another, and of their 
“kind” is the “consciousness of kind.’”’ More precisely, the 
consciousness of kind is awareness of a concrete case or possibility 
of like-mindedness, and of such physical traits as are commonly 
associated with it. 

The consciousness of kind allays fear and engenders comradeship. 
It converts instinctive consorting into a consciously discriminative 
association. Without it there is no society: there is only gre- 
gariousness. Of the instinctive herd it may be said as Rousseau 
said of the state created by force, “‘C’est une agrégation, s’il vous 
plais, mais c’est non pas une association.’””’ The members of a 
society are aware of themselves as preferentially associating similars. 
For example, if they are Presbyterians, Republicans, and Ameri- 
cans, they consciously prefer to associate in religious communion 
with Presbyterians like-minded with themselves than with Metho- 
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dists or with Episcopalians; to associate in politics with Republi- 
cans like-minded with themselves than with Democrats; and to 
associate in nationality with Americans like-minded with them- 
selves than with the people of any European land. The conscious- 
ness of kind is becoming not less but more potent in large affairs. 
Perhaps the greatest manifestation of it ever seen is the nation- 
wide demand in the United States at present for the Americaniza- 
tion of alien residents. They must be made like-minded with 
Americans. 

Odd as it may seem to the uninitiated, the statistical study of 
the consciousness of kind to the extent of obtaining excellent 
measurements of it, on either a small or a large scale, is not difficult. 
The data are frequency-distributions of preferences. The curves 
which these approximately fit are in form like the familiar curves 
of utility, demand, and price. 


7. CONCERTED VOLITION 


In the course of pluralistic behavior above the instinctive level 
conscious agreements arise. Propositions are put forth and are 
“talked over.”’ There begins to be “a meeting of minds.” Col- 
lective choices or decisions are made. There is a concert of wills, 
a concerted volition. 

Like the volition of an individual, concerted volition is of 
various degrees of completeness. There may be only an incipient 
impulse, that dies out before behavior is visibly affected and that 
is known in consciousness only as an unexpressed choice or perhaps 
only as a wish. Or there may be a consciously apprehended 
decision, which is expressed in words or in gestures or through 
other media. As the vote of a committee or of an assembly or, 
on a larger scale, as a political election, concerted decision expressed 
in words is an important behavior. Finally, concerted will may 
be expressed in collective action, brief or persisting. 

In a normal population there are individuals of every grade of 
mentality, and more individuals of each intermediate grade than 
of the lowest or of the highest. Inasmuch, however, as all highly 
reflective individuals are also dogmatic, sympathetic, and instinc- 
tive, and all dogmatic individuals are also emotional and instinctive, 
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and all emotional individuals are also instinctive, there are always 
in a normal aggregation more individuals that are alike in motor 
reactions and in appetites than are alike in sympathies, more who 
are alike in sympathies than are alike in beliefs, and more who are 
alike in beliefs than are alike in critical intelligence. 

From these facts a law of concerted volition follows, namely: 

In a normal population the percentage number of individuals 
participating in a collective decision diminishes as the intellectual 
quality of the decision rises.’ 

This law does not mean that “the intellectuals” and the 
“‘masses’’ cannot get together. They can and do concur for prac- 
tical purposes, but only as one element yields to the other. The 
masses may ‘‘believe’’ that it is expedient to follow a lead that 
they do not understand but do trust; or the intellectuals may 
compromise with a crowd that stubbornly holds an antagonistic 
belief. Conviction of the expediency of yielding, trusting, or com- 
promising strengthens and extends as circumstantial pressure 
increases. 

Circumstantial pressure determines the amount of concerted 
volition in an aggregation in any respect heterogeneous. In a 
homogeneous group, a majority of all individuals may alike react 
to varied stimuli, and the stimuli are not necessarily powerful. In 
the heterogeneous group a majority of all individuals can react in 
identical or resembling ways to but few stimuli, and these must be 
powerful; but the more powerful they are, the larger will be the 
absolute and the percentage number of individuals in like manner 
reacting to them. This law holds good of conscious decisions as 
of instinctive acts. 

If one hundred or more persons vote ‘“‘yes”’ or “no” on each of 
twenty-five or more propositions, and the number of “‘yes”’ votes 
for two propositions, for three, for four, for five, and so on, is 
plotted, the resulting frequency-distribution is a skew, whether the 
voting group is homogeneous or heterogeneous. In many experi- 
ments I have not obtained a “‘normal”’ (or “chance’’) distribution. 


*In New York City the East Side vote on constitutional amendments is light. 
The heavy vote is in the election districts of Greenwich Village, Morningside Heights, 
and Washington Heights. 
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Into the “infinite number of small causes”’ operative in politics 
and in legislation a few big influences intrude; which means that 
great interests always can be and always are manipulated by the 
purposive will of man. The proposition means, further, that for 
great historical calamities, like wars, a few individuals are, in the 
last analysis, morally responsible. Statistical sociology affords no 
basis for historical fatalism. 

Concerted volition working itself out in combined action is 
conscious and reasoned co-operation, a pluralistic behavior in 
which like activities or complementary activities are correlated 
and directed upon a useful achievement through conscious planning. 


8. SOCIETY 


The commingling and the pluralistic activities of individuals 
who are conscious of themselves and of their behavior, and whose 
consciousness is conversationalized, is association. 

The consciousness of kind, becoming sensitive especially to 
resemblances and differences that please or displease, converts asso- 
ciation into society, in the elementary sense of the word. The 
associating unit becomes the socius, loving and seeking acquaint- 
ance, forming friendships and alliances with other socii like him- 
self, imitating them and setting examples for them, teaching them 
and learning from them, and engaging with them in many forms of 
common activity. Every human being is at once an animal, a 
conscious individual mind, and a socius. 

Association takes on the quality and the color of the prevailing 
like-mindedness, which may be ideo-instinctive only, and charged 
with suggestibility; or sympathetic, explosive with contagious 
emotion and undisciplined imagination; or dogmatic, compact of 
uncritically accepted beliefs; or reflective, wherein belief is dis- 
placed by knowledge and by judgments based on evidence. The 
concerted behavior of associates, therefore, may be a turbulent 
“direct action”’ or an orderly procedure. 

Reacting to circumstantial pressure, association generates a 
social pressure, which increases with the multiplication of like 
responses to common stimulations, as the pressure of a gas increases 
with the number and the velocity of its molecules. 
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Reacting in its turn upon the pluralistic behaviors that have 
created it, social pressure assembles and combines them in new 
products, through which it distributes itself. The reacting indi- 
viduals it constrains to type conformity. 

Subjected to social pressure, pluralistic behavior of any kind may 
become habitual. It may be imitated by one group from another. 
It may be learned by one generation from another. The accom- 
panying ideas, histories, explanations, and instructions are trans- 
mitted from group to group, and from one to another generation in 
“talk.” They become folklore. To the countless co-operations 
and other pluralistic behaviors that “everybody” participates in 
and that continue through generations, Sumner gave the appro- 
priate name “folkways,”’ which immediately found place in soci- 
ology and soon became a folk noun. 

Folklore and folkways are comprehensive. There is no phase 
of the struggle for existence that they do not enter into and more 
or less affect. 

In its original mode social pressure is not consciously willed. 
It is not planned or intended. It is only an inevitably arising 
product (or by-product) of pluralistic behavior. 

But having, as a force devoid of intent, created folkways, 
social pressure, elemental yet, converts folkways into mores and 
themistes, which in turn distribute and apply social pressure and 
through these reactions develop it into an intended, planned, 
and consciously concerted pressure. 

Mores are folkways that have been selectively affected by 
emotion, belief, reflection, and conscious inculcation, and that to 
some extent are socially enforced. Like primary folkways the 
mores, chiefly by penalties of disapprobation and neglect, bear on 
individuals as such and primarily with reference to their own well- 
being; but also they are thought of and are made to serve as media 
of social pressure affecting fellow-beings. The sanctions that en- 
force them are informal, but may include the use of force in private 
vengeance. 

Themistes are important mores, of religion, for example, and 
above all, of justice. They are mores of concerted volition and 
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apply social pressure through boycotting, outlawry, and other 
social dooms, including death." 

In mores and themistes under the reactions of the social pressure 
which they themselves gather and distribute, pluralistic behavior 
is traditionalized. 

Folkways of every kind, including mores and themisles, are the 
most stable syntheses of pluralistic behavior; yet they are not 
unchanging. Under new and widening experience they suffer 
attrition and are modified.? Instincts, and with them emotion, and 
imagination, which largely fills the vast realm between instinct and 
reason, are reconditioned. The word means simply that reflexes 
and higher processes subjected to new experiences are in a degree 
or entirely detached from old stimuli and associated with new ones.’ 

From time to time also traditions are invaded and habits are 
broken down by crisis. Pluralistic behavior then is scrutinized, 
criticized, estimated, discussed. It is rationally deliberated. 

Viewed broadly as reaction instead of strictly as reflection, 
deliberation arises in the individual mind as a conflict of reactions 


* See Jane Ellen Harrison, Themis. 


2 Numerous ballotings on hypothetical candidates for admission to social organiza- 
tions have been taken at my request in colleges, merchants’ associations, and labor 
organizations. The grounds of exclusion are offenses against morals and manners 
and certain personal matters. They are named in a list of twenty-seven items made 
in advance and submitted to the voters. The method of proceedings has been care- 
fully explained and controlled. More than 50 per cent of the voters blackball for 
notorious cruelty, dishonesty, frequent drunkenness, gambling, sexual immorality, 
and personal uncieanliness of body and dress. Less than 50 per cent of the voters 
blackball for habitual borrowing of money from acquaintances, ungrammatical speech, 
atheism, inability to write a correctly worded letter, questionable political affiliations, 
and shabby dress. Notorious cruelty is the vice most objected to by both men and 
women. Dishonesty ranks second in offensiveness to men and sixth to women. 
Frequent drunkenness ranks second in offensiveness to women and thirteenth to men. 
More men than women object to personal uncleanliness of body and dress. 


3 A piece of meat in a dog’s mouth causes a flow of saliva. A Russian psycholo- 
gist, Pawlow, tried the experiment of tinkling a bell when the dog was fed. In course 
of time the tinkling of the bell without the presence of the meat called forth the reflex 
and produced the salivation (Robert Sessions Woodworth, Dynamic Psychology, 
p. 82). Hundreds of similar experiments suggested by Pawlow’s have demonstrated 
that simple reflexes and elementary instincts can be reconditioned, practically at 
will. This possibility is the basis of our power to learn. 
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to stimulation. On the larger scale of social phenomena delibera- 
tion arises when there are conflicting group or class reactions to a 
common stimulation. 

Therefore the probability of deliberation in a social population 
increases with the multiplication of groups that react differently 
to a common stimulation and with the approximation of the differ- 
ing groups to numerical equality. 

The members of a group in which pluralistic behavior is both 
traditionalized and deliberated talk much about the group as a 
group, and of their membership relation to it. ‘They converse about 
their common lot—of danger or opportunity. They profess to 
think about common interests, to care for group performance and 
achievement, and to be sensitive to group prestige. 

There is, accordingly, a complex of pluralistic behavior facts 
which includes common situation and common stimulation, 
similarity of reaction, a consciousness of kind, co-operation, tra- 
dition, discussion, a proclaimed concern for the group, and sensi- 
tiveness to its prestige. ‘This complex is the social solidarity. 

Otherwise named, the social solidarity is the social mind. This 
name does not denote any other consciousness than that of indi- 
vidual minds; it does denote a consciousness of individual minds 
similarly reacting, and reacting in reference to and upon one 
another. ‘The social mind is the phenomenon of individual minds 
in communication with one another, acting upon one another, and 
acting concurrently. The self-consciousness of a class or of a group 
is the consciousness of each individual that there is a group, that he 
is a member of the group, and that the other members of the group 
are feeling toward it as he feels, and thinking of it as he thinks. 

The decision of the social mind is social purpose. The momen- 
tum of the social solidarity is a consciously controlled social pres- 
sure of almost irresistible power. It may constrain pluralistic 
behavior and curtail individual liberty to any degree. The indi- 
vidual himself it both constrains and disciplines. It makes the 
many individuals upon whom it bears increasingly alike in nurture 
and in habits. It produces conformity to a type. 

The degree or intensity of social constraint, however, is not 
determined by reasoned choice. It is governed by circumstantial 
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pressure, to which it is elastic. When we entered into the European 
war many timid souls feared that we should lose our liberties. 
They believed that we should become militaristic and Prussianized. 
They were right in part but largely they were wrong. The war 
restricted liberty, as the Civil War did. Peace removes restraints 
as it did after 1865. And war is not the only circumstantial pres- 
sure that limits liberty. Herbert Spencer was right in his insistence 
upon the constraining effect of war, but he did not adequately 
measure the importance of other circumstances also that curtail 
freedom. To mention one of recent occurrence, when infantile 
paralysis became epidemic in 1916, hundreds of American towns 
and cities established local quarantines. Guards stationed on 
highways stopped and searched automobiles, and suspicious parties 
were turned back. Furthermore, the social pressure through 
which circumstantial pressure constrains is not only political and 
legal and brought to bear by government; it appears and develops 
also as a spontaneous pluralistic action, unorganized at first but 
tending to become organized. For example, the modes that it has 
assumed in money-raising drives are numerous and many of them 
are highly coercive. 

Society not only constrains its members, but also by disciplin- 
ing them and forcing them to conform to type it selects, conserving 
some and rejecting others. 

Biology unaided by sociology cannot show where, when, or 
how the “better”? may be the “fit” that survive. Darwin saw 
the problem and its solution, but he did not work it out." 

Society favors individual units that have team-work value and 
directs its adverse pressures upon units that obstruct or imperil 
the collective struggle. 

Tolerance, sympathy, and intelligence have team-work value in 
a pre-eminent degree and therefore survival value in a pre-eminent 
degree, in society. 

Society, therefore, converts the “survival of the fit” into the 
survival of the “better,” if by the “fit” we mean individuals who 
by organization and instinct are adapted to a situation as nature 
has made it, and by “better” we mean individuals who by feeling 


* The Descent of Man, chaps. iii, iv, v. 
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and intelligence are adapted to a situation modified and being 
modified by combined effort guided by reflection. 

How much the social community may achieve, transforming 
the “fit” into the “better” and, in its pursuit of happiness, obtain- 
ing substantial results, is a problem in the utilization of energy. 

The strength, or potential energy, of a group is the product of 
the number of individuals composing it, by various weighting 
coefficients, among which are vigor, intelligence, and knowledge. 

The working efficiency of a group of given strength is a function 
of certain arrangements which may have had an accidental origin, 
which in part are products of a merely random experimentation, 
but which in a large and always increasing measure are brought 
about intentionally by superior individuals. 

These arrangements are the social organization. 


[To be concluded} 
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SOME STRUCTURAL MATERIAL FOR THE IDEA 
“DEMOCRACY ”—Concluded 


ALBION W. SMALL 
University of Chicago 


THE COMMUNITY AS TRUSTEE 


We should take it for granted, third, that the total of external resources 
will always be regarded as a trust to be administered by the community as an 
endowment for the human process in which the enterprise finds its ultimate 


expression.* 

I am trying to indicate the large outline of the socio-educational 
policy which would correspond to the most objective analysis that 
can be made of our present American situation. This is not an 
attempt to draft a curriculum or a program of school management. 

It should be remembered too that the leading proposition of 
each of these sections is one of a series attempting to indicate the 
general purposes which might have been expressed in the cabin of 
the “ Mayflower,”’ if the Pilgrims could have foreseen as far as we 
now see in the matter of geographical expansion, increase of popula- 
tion, development of economic technique and output, and if those 
Pilgrims could have had the modern social outlook instead of the ‘ 
conceptions of their time. 

Without attempting to compare their views of life with our own, 
either in the matter of pertinence to the circumstances of the respec- 
tive periods or with respect to the probable approximation of 
either to a final version of the human career, it is beyond dispute 
that our national situation presents details and aggregates which 
could not possible have entered into the Pilgrims’ imagination. 
Whatever we conclude about the group consciousness of the Pil- 
grims as compared with our own, it is beyond dispute, among 
those who are acquainted with the facts, that a few people 
in America (let us-call them for convenience the people of the 
social outlook, whether from academic or other stations) are 


* Amer. Jour. of Sociol., XTX, 435. 
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thinking about our present situation and our policies for the future 
with as distinct consciousness that Americans are concerned in a 
great common adventure as the Pilgrims’ consciousness that their 
struggle for existence in the New World must demand the co- 
operation and loyalty of everyone in their company. We need 
not go into detail about the way in which the different local adven- 
tures in the American colonies gradually merged into a continental 
enterprise. Here we are, with this enterprise in full cry. With our 
consciousness enlarged and quickened by our insight into the rela- 
tions involved, we people of the social outlook are asking, for our- 
selves and for our fellow-citizens, what the most rational courses 
of conduct would be, in consideration of everything of which we 
are able to take account in the present circumstances. 

Two items impress themselves over and over again upon our 
minds, whether we regard them as of much or little importance in 
directing the course of our attempts to answer the main question. 
First, the pioneers of American civilization, at the various points 
on the Atlantic Coast, had very different ideas from ours about the 
nature of the process which they were inaugurating. In so far 
as their opinions have molded American institutions, they are in 
vital respects contrasted with the opinions which the process has 
meanwhile forced upon those who have consented to be taught by 
the process at all. Second, American civilization has turned out to 
be bigger, more unwieldy, less amenable to the control of anyone’s 
preconceptions, than could have been anticipated. The opinions 
and volitions of resolute men of many types of belief have gone into 
its operations, but the process itself, in its mass and manifoldness, 
has been more inexorably compelling than any or all of these sub- 
jective factors. This process has not only deposited social institu- 
tions in many respects as no one would have fashioned them out 
of hand, if he could; but in so doing it has reconstructed the social 
consciousness of those from the least degree to the highest degree 
classifiable as people of the social outlook. Those of us who 
accept this experience as not only in fact but in right the most 
effective teacher are trying to sum up the results in the form of a 
methodology. In a word, the process of civilization as it has 
already developed does not exhaust itself in mere testimony as to 
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what it has been. It is the most reliable evidence within our reach 
as to what the process of civilization henceforth must be. What 
has been is an unassorted mixture of the accidental and the essential, 
of the temporary and the permanent, of the provisional and the 
substantial, of the pathological and the functional. The social 
process as a whole up to the present time must nevertheless be the 
criterion by which to determine under which of these aspects we 
must consider each separate detail or phase of the process thus far, 
and by which to evaluate alternative policies and programs with 
reference to conduct in the future. We must learn to distinguish 
between the trunk line of continuity which makes up the integrity 
of the process, and each of the more or less casual and trivial epi- 
sodes in the process. We must learn to differentiate opportunistic 
accommodation to incidental conditions from steady drive in certain 
directions. We must subject our sense of proportion to constant 
correction by comparing the main output of the process with its 
miscellaneous by-products. We must form our criteria of value, 
and shape our purposes accordingly, by thinking of these different 
aspects of the social process as it has unfolded so far in their rela- 
tions as functions or arrests of function within all of the process 
that we can visualize and interpret. 

Assuming that these conclusions are commonplace with people 
of the social outlook, and assuming that we are substantially agreed 
about the previous theses, our present proposition is not only a 
logical inference from the preceding but, if it were not, it is a 
formula of the obvious functional economy of a society whose aim 
is that which has been defined in the foregoing sections. 

In American experience up to date certain things have occurred 
which would have occurred in some form and degree if from the 
beginning there had been the sort of social consciousness and the 
degree of prevision which we have supposed. There have been 
both integration and differentiation of interests and of groups. 
This action and reaction in various cycles has proceeded with a 
certain degree of irresponsibility. .This is what Ward meant by 
“unconscious evolution.” Considered as a process of, for, and by 
the American people, it has been a process of which very few of the 
American people have ever been very fully aware, and most of those 
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individuals who were most responsive to the fact of a progressing 
process were able to visualize and interpret it only in part. The 
consequence has been that the control of the process has been 
correspondingly imperfect. The same is true of every large society. 
A considerable percentage of all civilization is more like the natural 
evolution and distribution of vegetation than it is like horticulture. 
To use another figure, rather more evidently than the older civili- 
zations American civilization has been very much like a Chicago 
park of a fine summer day. Hundreds, perhaps thousands, of 
families have gone to it for an outing. All were moved by the 
same ground motive—relief from physical discomfort and enjoy- 
ment of physical comfort. All have to observe certain police 
regulations, but with that trifling exception each has followed his 
own bent. There has been no system in the pleasure-seeking. 
There has been greedy grabbing of the most favorable spots for 
games or picnicking. A great deal of physical relaxation, a great 
deal of amusement, a great deal of incommoding one another, a 
great deal of irritation, some quarrelling, some injuries, much bodily 
weariness, and at the close of the day a liberal allowance of wonder- 
ing whether after all it had paid, would be a fair summary of the 
day’s account. From time to time the park commissioners have 
attempted to modify the regulations and to improve the accommo- 
dations of the parks in the interest of a larger ratio of satisfaction 
to effort. To the outsider there is still in the sight presented by 
these parks of a midsummer Saturday or Sunday much to suggest 
the query of an aristocratic Englishman when taken to a similar 
resort and told of the number that visited it—‘‘Why should any- 
one want to come here?’ In spite of this relative heterogeneity and 
incoherence of American achievements, we have arrived at a large 
number of valuations of things desirable. These valuations often 
exist among us in the form of graded series of valuations referring to 
generically the same objective activities. At the same time, there 
is notable lack of such co-ordination of these valuations as would 
amount to a very definite social standard of things desirable in order 
to control cultural advance in accordance with a conscious ideal. 
The last two propositions may be illustrated in this way: As 
to the first, Americans generally want, for instance, “good roads.” 
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When we have said that, we have said something which a visitor from 
any other of the countries in the world would be sure to misinterpret 
to either our advantage or our disadvantage if he were not in posses- 
sion of further details. A “good road”’ to a great many of our west- 
ern ranchmen would mean a trail over the ranges which a tenderfoot 
from Chicago would be unable to follow unless he were mounted on 
a pony with more reliable instincts than his rider. A “good road” 
in some parts of Illinois is a public right of way fenced off from 
private holdings on either side, passable in the spring only by 
semiamphibious vehicles, and after freezing only by animals and 
rigs that might make their way over plowed ground at the same 
season. A “good road” in some parts of Chicago is a highway that 
once was paved with wooden blocks, but is now an undulating 
surface alternating between the gullies made by the decay of some 
blocks and the ridges made by the survival of others. A “good 
road”’ in other parts of Chicago is an avenue wide enough for several 
lines of automobiles and smooth enough to permit their constant 
passage at high speed without a jar. 

Similar gradations and geographical distributions of valuations 
might be illustrated in the case of almost every range of human 
want. As to the second proposition, it is by no means certain that 
the gradation of valuations in a given locality with reference to 
certain wants will correspond with the gradation of valuations in 
the same locality with reference to other wants. For instance, 
states might be mentioned which have a comparatively exacting 
standard of action with reference to the liquor traffic, while as 
compared with certain other states that might be named they 
have a notably inferior standard for their school system. So in 
many other particulars that might be recited. 

All this incidental observation is necessary in order to attest 
the quality of our presumptions about Americans. That is, when 
we use the expression “endowment for the human process,” we 
are employing a combination of words which severally and col- 
lectively have no meaning whatsoever to the great majority of 
Americans. Even if some translation of the words could be made 
which the majority of Americans might understand, the content 
which could be put into the words by general consent would be 
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pitifully fragmentary and uneven. For reasons that have been 
referred to in part in the previous sections, Americans have not 
very generally learned to express their valuations in terms of the 
human process. We talk the language and we think the relations 
chiefly of the subsidiary material process. We have not learned to 
judge very definitely whether the things that we pronounce good are 
good with reference to a program of physical exploitation which we 
may have finally in mind, or with reference to some ideal of moral 
achievement to which the physical achievement should be prelimi- 
nary. In short, we have not yet learned to ask the questions, and to 
subordinate everything to the questions: What sort of people and re- 
lations between people are our physical and social programs tending 
to produce? What are the things to do with the aim of producing 
better types of people and better types of relations between people ? 

But I repeat, to people of the social outlook these are almost 
elementary questions in the rational conduct of life. If we were 
adjusted to the outlook which I am indicating, these questions 
would be ever present with us, and our answers to them or our 
failures to answer them would be incessantly revising our valuations 
of the activities which make up our actual programs. 

The prime difficulty, therefore, in trying to expand the main 
thesis of this section, is that the proposition deals with ways and 
means of promoting something—‘‘the human process’—the very 
reality of which is dubious in the minds of most Americans. We 
have to be talking about a program with reference to something the 
very existence of which is not admitted. We have to accept an 
unavoidable appearance of detachment from facts, of speculation 
about purely imaginary circumstances. This is really the ques- 
tion: If Americans really believed, as they do not, that the main 
business of people is to work out a paramount human process by 
means of the subsidiary physical and mental and moral processes; 
and if Americans really believed, as they do not, that the total of 
physical resources within our national control should always be 
administered as a trust to endow the moral process, how would 
Americans alter their present programs ? 

Under the circumstances, the thing that may be expected to 
show all the immediate effects from the theoretical side upon the 
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objective process, that may reasonably be looked for at all, is tireless 
preaching, both by word and, so far as opportunity offers, by 
example, that the perceptions on which we have put the emphasis 
thus far are true. Preach! Preach! Preach! wherever a listener 
can be found, the functional, the moral, the human rendering of life. 
Pass the word around that in the final analysis the type of people 
we are and the type of dealings which we practice with one another 
are the most important things in sight. Keep harping away on the 
loose connection and even the reverse connection between large 
bulks of our activities and this ultimate social aim. To the degree 
in which we can hold attention upon this rendering of life, we shall 
have established our base of operations for the further campaign 
to win general conviction that we are not efficiently using 
our resources toward the indicated end, and to organize effort 
toward convergence of thought and action upon a more adequate 
program. 

Every detail that follows presupposes that the persons addressed 
have arrived at the social outlook indicated in the previous sections. 

Yet one who has that outlook in his mind’s eye is at a well-nigh 
insuperable disadvantage in developing the main thesis of this 
section. The reasons have been presented in part in the foregoing 
paragraphs. Because Americans in general do not look at things 
from this social point of view, because they have virtually no co- 
ordinating scheme of life within which material values are function- 
aliy subordinated to moral values, persons who are convinced that 
there should be such subordination, and who want to convince 
others, face the double problem of commending the general propo- 
sition by means of particulars which may be quite as debatable 
among Americans generally as the main proposition itself. That 
is, we are facing the task of getting the conviction lodged in our 
American consciousness, first, that moral considerations should 
govern our national programs, second, in particular, that all our 
community resources should be administered as an endowment 
for the human process which is the substantial affair. Canceling 
for the present the difficulties which confront effort to justify the 
former proposition, when we are working upon the latter, opposi- 
tion presents itself at every step in two forms, first, challenge of the 
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main proposition, second, challenge of alleged particulars which we 
might cite as specifications of human factors in the process. 

Everything that follows in this section is accordingly in the 
nature of a brief in support of particular claims which will be con- 
tradicted in turn by attorneys for the opposing view. I specify 
merely illustrative particulars which I regard as in themselves valid. 
I do not attempt to set up a whole co-ordinated scheme of concrete 
moral relations as something to be indicated im toto. That would 
make the task still harder, and it is hard enough if one tries to do 
only a little of it at a time. 

I assume then that, in the rest of this section, we are dealing 
with a state of mind which consents, for the sake of argument, 
to waive the previous question of principle and to consider what it 
would mean in application. That is, let us imagine the attorney 
for things as they are demanding: ‘Very well, let us suppose our- 
selves in agreement that physical resources ought to be held as an 
endowment for the human process. What would that mean in 
practice ?”’ 

If that question were actually put to me in the course of debate, 
I should have to answer in my own mind, even if I did not speak 
out the answer, with some sort of a general formula of which all 
possible particulars would be illustrations. For instance, I should 
think of the human process, distinguished from the physical process, 
as correlations of activities in which the persons concerned in oper- 
ating the necessary technique are, first, becoming more capable of 
self-direction in control of that technique, that is, less tools in the 
hands of others and more self-initiators in ability if not in literal 
performance; second, they are becoming better acquainted with the 
relations of their special technique to the larger processes to which 
it is tributary, and they are correspondingly widening their con- 
ceptions of what their work means, both for themselves and for 
others; third, they are developing latent capabilities of more 
comprehensive or more specialized functions or both, either within 
the occupation or in some other occupation for which the former 
may become a preparatory school; fourth, the conditions of the 
occupation are favorable to the graduation of more highly developed 
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persons into corresponding types of function; fifth, these immediate 
occupational phases of activity are incidental to similar conscious 
integration into and voluntary co-operation with extra occupational 
activities, so that the persons in question are nct confined in their 
personality to their mere occupational program, but so that they 
are in a way toward realizing some degree of partnership with all 
the normal activities of mankind. This is a way of outlining the 
content of my idea “‘the achievement of completer personality.” 

Now in what follows I am not even hinting at a judgment of the 
relative importance in the United States at the present moment of 
activities which might be specified under this general description. 
That would shift the attention from the question of principle, with 
which I am now concerned, to debatable questions of practice, 
which ought not to be taken up until the principle is secure. I 
am arguing now not for a program but for a view of things which is 
entitled to precedence whenever we are trying to work out programs. 
It might be possible to project an architectural combination of 
details which might fall under this head, i.e., a symmetrical social 
structure embodying the principle of the service of the material 
to the moral. I am now deliberately avoiding all encouragement 
of such architectural schemes. Such devices saddle altogether 
too heavy handicaps upon the main proposition, viz., that a thor- 
oughly sophisticated society would know at least some points where 
excessive valuation of material was retarding progress of the 
moral, and that some portion of the material resources of a thor- 
oughly sophisticated society would be held as reserve for whatever 
work was necessary to rectify the balance. 

For instance, in the newspapers of April 28, 1914, Mr. Frank A. 
Vanderlip, president of the National City Bank of New York, was 
credited with remarks at a dinner of the American Cotton Manu- 
facturers’ Association, to the effect that ignorance and inefficiency 
among the country’s farmers, rather than big business, make up 
the fundamental cause of the high cost of living. Mr. Vanderlip 
was represented as saying: “Land is being utilized with but 40 
per cent of efficiency, yet the farmer is not held culpable, he is 
not answerable to society, as is the railroad manager who produces 
anything less than 100 per cent.” 
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The vision of capitalists, while in the earlier stages of digesting 
a New York banquet, shifting responsibility for the high cost of 
living upon the farmers, is sufficiently humorous to relieve the ten- 
sion of the most serious sociological argument. ; 

At the same time there is literal force in the consideration which 
Mr. Vanderlip very likely dealt with in a facetious way. Discount- 
ing the differences between the situation of the farmer and that of 
the railroad manager in the ratio of help from the legal and indus- 
trial system as indicated in my discussion of “the social gradations 
of capital’’* we may take it for granted that the American farmer 
is not functioning up to capacity either economically or socially. 
It would be very unjust if we did not take if for granted also that 
the fault is not all hisown. It isin part the fault of the American 
people as a standard-setting group. The reception which the nation 
at large, and many farmers in particular, gave to the Roosevelt- 
Bailey Commission on the improvement of rural conditions is con- 
clusive as to the moral attitude on both sides. On the one hand 


-many farmers resented the idea that their affairs could not take 


care of themselves, and on the other hand the people generally 
seemed to feel that those newspapers which made fun of national 
inquiry into rural conditions had hit it off about right. 

Without assuming any details whatsoever about farming con- 
ditions in the United States, but taking the mere hypothesis that 
there is substantial truth in our variation of Mr. Vanderlip’s 
alleged statements, what would be the rational policy of the people 
of the United States with reference to the situation, and why? 

We may answer by first inverting the order of the clauses in 
the question, Whatever should be the policy of the people of the 
United States, the reason for the policy should be a particularized 
version of the main proposition which this section is developing. 
That is, assuming that Americans accept something like Mr. 
Vanderlip’s statement as true, the situation would presumably 
involve something more than mere failure to produce the desired 
economic results of farming. That failure would indicate certain 
kinds of mental and moral deficiency as partly causes and partly 
effects of that economic failure. Without assuming anything about 


* Amer. Jour. of Sociol., XIX (May, 1914), 721. 
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in and of itself this undergrade condition of farmers would consti- 
tute a national failure, of which there should be national effort to 
rid itself. If farmers do not understand their functions, do not take 
interest in them, do not get enough out of them to support them- 
selves in making the life on the farm satisfactory, or do not apply 
what they produce on the farm in such a way that it tends to make 
them better farmers and better citizens, there is a national phase of 
this inefficiency. It is a matter which should have a relation to 
national effort similar to that which discovery of pollution of its 
water supply should have to the effort of a family. In either case 
the material resources of the group are the indicated means of 
normalizing the situation, in the interest of hygienic, economic, and 
at last moral results. In either case, thorough examination of the 
conditions would be first in order, and thereupon thorough can- 
vassing of available ways and means of improving the conditions. 
No more in the one case than in the other should there be any hesi- 
tation about applying wealth which might otherwise be converted 
into new capital to correction of the disordered conditions. Sup- 
pose it were decided, for instance, that the chief source of the evils 
discovered might be traced to occupancy of farm lands by tenants 
rather than by immediate owners. Suppose it were evident that a 
gain in economic and moral efficiency would result from conversion 
of tenants into proprietors. Then it would be an intelligent use of 
public resources to apply funds within control of the public to 
purchase of farms and sale of them to persons now tenants, at a 
rate of interest so low that it would yield no return over and above 
the average risk involved in the transactions. Suppose the most 
important lack were found to be capital for developing one-family 
farms. Loans of funds raised by the public, and on the same terms, 
might be the wisest use of resources. Suppose the defects were 
accounted for chiefly in connection with lack of facilities for local 
communication and transportation. It might turn out to be 
socially wise to make large investments in roads, telephones, 
telegraphs, rural delivery, etc., from which there might never 
be a direct pecuniary return. Suppose it turned out that the key 


the relative significance of this and other factors in American life, © 
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to the inefficiency of farmers is to be found in the poverty of what 
we commonly speak of as “cultural resources,” opportunities for 
amusement, recreation, education, and religious worship. Again 
community wisdom would draw upon recently acquired knowledge 
that, in the social body as in the organic body, the health of the 
whole depends upon the health of the parts. It is a shortsighted 
view of social utility to suppose that the maximum attainment of 
the whole community can be reached if parts of the community 
are allowed to stop with arrested development. In Russia and 
Germany and France the peasant is a type of human being so 
undeveloped that it is practically impossible in a single generation 
to transform him into the urban type. It has always been an 
element of strength and a source of pride in the United States that 
a farmer’s boy might go to the city and in a few years be indis- 
tinguishable from the born-and-bred city man. There is a shrink- 
age of our national assets wherever this ceases to be the case. In 
so far as this shrinkage may be prevented by supply of cultural 
resources at general expense, which could not be provided from 
local means, this again would be an intelligent investment. This 
conclusion is not based on sentimental grounds. It is not a pre- 
scription of charity. It is a reading from our modern discovery 
of social interdependence. It is in the long run a foolish nation 
which permits permanent cleavage between types of its functioning 
members, along lines which assure to those on the one side ability 
to use their social functionings as a means of contact with all kinds 
of human achievement, while those on the other side are effectively 
barred from all-around improvement of their condition. Lincoln’s 
dictum, ‘‘No nation can live half slave and half free,’”’ is probably 
a formula that might be much more widely generalized. Thus: 
No nation can live (on the cultural plane which we have indicated) 
if privilege pampers one class and consequently arrests the growth 
of other classes. 

This illustration uncovers a social desideratum which has been 
referred to in part in the twelfth proposition’ of the brief that I am 

*The proposition reads: It would follow, twelfth, that adequate provision must 
be made for the function of keeping all the members of the community aware of the 


reciprocal nature of the enterprise in which they are engaged, and of the implied lia- 
bilities of all to each and of each to all (of. cit., p. 439). 
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now developing. The part of the social demand least suggested by 
that twelfth proposition calls for casual mention here. A relatively 
self-conscious society would provide itself with some sort of a 
standing committee of outlook. It would be a commission charged 
with the sole function of reading the signs of the times with refer- 

ence to the workings of the social process in the large view which we 

have considered. It would have the duty of discovering and 

making known to the whole society where parts of the society were 

falling behind their indicated functions, and it would be expected 

to advise the society as to the relative urgency of these delinquent 

functions for stimulus. That is, it is conceivable, for example, 

that something like Mr. Vanderlip’s alleged assertions might be 

found true at a given time. It is conceivable that at the same time 

the outlook commission just suggested might find serious deficiencies 

in local, state, or national government in connection with farming 
interests. It is conceivable that other confused or arrested func- 
tionings might be discovered in the operation of the credit system 
so far as it affected farmers. In such a situation it would be a func- 
tion of the commission to point out these concurrent facts, and the 
commission or some other agency of the public would then have the 
task of attempting to ascertain whether there is a possible order 
of sequence in which attempts to correct these conditions might 
best proceed, because one or the other of them is a more radical 
cause than the rest; or whether modification of the situation must 
deal with them simultaneously, and, in either case, by what methods. 
Our constant emphasis in this section is on variations of the proposi- 
tion that a relatively self-conscious society, being aware of the 
paramountcy of the process of “human realization”’ in the complex 
of social activities, would constitute agencies for ascertaining when, 
where, and in what respects this indicated relationship was embar- 
rassed; and the society would have means ready to assist in 
correcting the disarrangement. 

Suppose the most importunate demand for social readjustment 
in the human interest, as contrasted with the capitalistic interest, 
were reduced to the proposition of a member of the Iowa legislature 
reported May 3, 1914, that in the interest of humanity the United 
States government should acquire ownership of some or all of the 
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Colorado coal mines. In the first place, if the American people had 
been as completely self-conscious from the outset as we have sup- 
posed for the sake of hypothesis, neither those mines nor any others 
might ever have become private property. Since there has been 
a hiatus in our self-consciousness, or postponement of this range of 
social self-consciousness, awakening of it would appropriately be 
marked by application of community means to restoration or estab- 
lishment of a normal social condition in this particular. Assuming 
of course that this specific adjustment were important enough to 
compensate for the inevitable disturbance of other interests, the re- 
sources of the nation should be regarded as properly used if they 
were diverted from other channels to the extent necessary to affect 
change from private ownership to public ownership of the mines. 

Suppose again the suggestion which Dr. Franz Oppenheimer, 
of Berlin, made casually at the University of Chicago in April, 
1914, should appeal to Americans as the most vital constructive 
problem in the United States at present, the quality of citizenship 
being the criterion. Dr. Oppenheimer remarked that large num- 
bers of the European immigrants to this country are skilled culti- 
vators of the soil, but unskilled in any other occupation. In the 
absence of organized means of directing them to accessible land, and 
of financing them while they might get a foothold upon the land, 
deplorable numbers of these immigrants lodge in eastern cities. 

In city conditions they are worse than useless, while they might 
become valuable citizens if they could be placed at their indicated 
occupation as cultivators of land. Again given a well-attested 
conclusion to this effect, it would be a counsel of wisdom, both for 
economic and for moral reasons, to concentrate social means for 
dealing with this situation. The fact that such measures would 
have very obvious economic justification need not obscure the 
further fact that, aside from the economic reasons, there are human 
reasons weighty enough to demand the measures. Human beings 
being voluntarily or involuntarily dislocated from normal social 
functionings not only become a drag upon the economic factors of 
the process, but they tend to arrest the moral factors. 

The propositions in this series are so interlocked with one 
another, each turns out to be in so many ways a phase of all the 
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rest, that it is impossible to go far in developing the implications 
of either of them without expressing them in terms of some of the 
other propositions. The sort of social survey which these proposi- 
tions constitute proves therefore to be merely a formal outline 
map. After we have traversed the territory time and again, from 
these different points of departure in turn, range after range of new 
detail may be drawn into the same forms. I pass then to pre- 
liminary development of the fourth proposition. 

We should regard it as settled, fourth, that the undertaking will always 
be conducted with a view to encouragement, in each individual, of every 


excellence, and the highest degree of every excellence which can be harmonized 
with the efficiency of the whole process of human development.* 


It is one of the humorous or tragic paradoxes of history that the 
most confident and exuberant individualistic nation thus far devel- 
oped has never seriously undertaken to find out the laws governing 
the production of individuals! The late President W. R. Harper 
never uttered a remark which revealed more of the contrast between 
himself and most other men than when he said, after he knew that 
he had but a few days to live, “It has always been my ambition to 
find out the strong points in as many men as possible, and to help 
them make the most of themselves.”” Our American civilization 
has been conspicuous for its assertion of the right of each man to 
make the most of himself in his own way. As a people, we have 
never so much as formed the conception that it is a part of the 
business of Americans to learn how we may combine our resources 
so as to enable one another to make out the indications of each one’s 
best, and how to realize that best by co-operations of the resources 
of each and all. 

For our immediate purposes particulars drawn from the aca- 
demic sphere may serve as the most convenient illustrations. If 
one were covetous of the reputation of defamer of Americans in 
general and of American scholars in particular, one might rather 
easily gain the unenviable end by writing up the accessible evidence 
on the subject of jealousies among American scholars. Even those 
of us who have spent our adult lives as members of academic facul- 
ties are accustomed to idealize such groups as characteristically 


* Op. cit., p. 436. 
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magnanimous. In so doing, however, we picture them as we think 
they ought to be, not as they actually have been. It would be 
unwarranted to assert that American academic men have been 
less generous toward one another than the average of their fellow- 
citizens. It is true that the record of American academic men in 
their relations with one another shows them to have been as a class 
so much like the average of their fellow-citizens in this particular 
that they offer good illustrative material displaying the character- 
istics of Americans in general. As this argument is academic and 
addressed primarily to academic people, there is peculiar pertinence 
in illustration from academic sources. 

Without having attempted to study the subject systematically, 
I have casually accumulated a large number of instances, from 
widely separated institutions, all tending to the conclusion that 
American academic men as a rule have had very much interest in 
magnifying themselves but very little interest in stimulating their 
colleagues. Perhaps my conclusion is an illustration of Mark 
Antony’s half-truth— 


The evil that men do lives after them, 
The good is oft interred with their bones. 


At all events, the narrownesses of our academic men have gone 
into certain records. I suspect that the rule has been typified by 
a number of colleges of which I have personal knowledge." 

To state the facts about these institutions with restraint, it 
was the rule for the professors to employ all sorts of devices, from 
petty to heroic, to exalt themselves and their own departments. 
The instances are rare in which they have been known to display 
praiseworthy intelligence or zeal in emphasizing the importance 
and in co-operating in the development of one another’s depart- 
ments. 

To draw from my own experience: At the age of twenty-seven 
I was elected professor of history and political economy in a New 
England college. The establishment of that roomy department was 

*I must add with emphasis that the institution which I know best has furnished 


a larger volume of more convincing evidence to the precise contrary of my present 
contention than any other academic institution within my acquaintance. 
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at the urgent request of the president and against the united protest 
of the other members of the faculty. During the first year the 
faculty so stoutly insisted on their prescriptive rights to the time 
of the students that I was permitted to teach only four hours per 
week! If 1 were tempted to speak bitterly of this treatment, the 
impulse is more than neutralized by .the consideration that this 
very illiberality turned out to be a blessing in disguise. It gave 
me time to find myself in a way which amounted to the difference 
between failure and success. The college had no primary and 
pitiably little secondary historical material. At that time economic 
literature fit for the use of college students was scarce, and the selec- 
tions from it in the library of that college were meager. It was a 
genuine case of bricks without straw. Thanks to the fact that for 
seven years I was never allowed to teach more than eight hours per 
week, I was permitted and forced by the situation to concentrate 
an amount of time and work upon self-education which laid a basis 
for my later work that I should otherwise have lacked. 

Whether other young men have been the unintended benefi- 
ciaries of similar conditions, I do not know. There was abundant 
evidence that in other New England colleges at the time the usual 
attitude of professors toward other subjects than their own was 
essentially similar. In notable cases that are now legendary, men 
of the highest reputation were in a state of feud with one another 
which in memorable instances culminated in physical conflict, 
in place of co-operation in a liberal spirit. 

The first notable exception to this rule came with the organiza- 
tion of Johns Hopkins University. President Gilman may never 
have formulated his policy in just the words of Dr. Harper, but he 
anticipated him in putting the policy into practice. One of my 
regrets is that I missed the opportunity to contribute a paragraph 
to American academic history by neglecting to find out from Dr. 
Harper to what extent he was conscious of building on Dr. Gilman’s 
foundations. The year 1876 certainly marks the setting of an 
academic standard which by contrast has served to show up the 
older type of academic relations; and the Johns Hopkins example 
has notably tended to socialize professed academic ideals throughout 
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the United States. President Gilman was never tired of reiterating 
variations of his formula, “A university is a company of scholars 
each trying to give the most help to every other, and to get the most 
help from every other, in the pursuit of knowledge.” The chief 
impression of President Gilman’s personal influence and of the 
moral and intellectual atmosphere of Johns Hopkins, which remains 
to me from the year of my residence there (1888-89), is that it was 
an intense realization of that ideal. Everyone seemed to be an 
active factor, not in a vain practice of mutual admiration, but in 
stimulating reciprocity of intelligent appreciation. Everyone 
seemed to want everyone else to do the best work in his power, and 
everyone seemed eager to know how to give every other one’s best 
its proper place in the scale of respect. 

Returning to Dr. Harper’s exemplification of the same ideal, 
his conception of the function of-a university was that it should be 
an organization for the selection of men of the highest order of 
intellectual ability, and for furnishing them with equipment and 
opportunity to develop and apply their ability under the most 
favorable conditions. Not equal suffrage for mediocrity, but equal 
scope for as many different kinds of eminence as there are different 
divisions of knowledge, was his aim. In so far as our American 
universities have arrived at articulate consciousness, their pro- 
fession today corresponds with the vision of these two leaders, 
rather than with the unsocial academic reality of the earlier 
period. This ideal does not mean that if a Goethe or a Hegel 
or a Darwin should appear in an American university, the 
endowment and equipment of the foundation would or should be 
turned over to him for the sole exploitation of his interests and 
genius. It does mean that all academic eyes should be keen for 
exceptional excellence in any department of intellectual activity, 
and that there should be a delicate divination of proportions, and a 
turning of academic resources, so far as consistent with the per- 
manent interests of the whole, toward stimulation and support of 
talent which gives the most credible promise of unusual results. 

Academic men are in a position to make good use of this case 
as a pointer toward social policy in general. It cannot at present 
be repeated too often that even those who have given most attention 
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to study of social relations have not yet found a convincing expres- 
sion for their conception of the normal correlation between indi- 
vidual and social interests. Our utterances on the subject almost 
invariably put an emphasis on the one term of the problem or 
the other to the depreciation of the term not emphasized. That is, 
we state the standard of life in which we believe, either as a matter 
of individual rights, or at any rate of desiderata for the individual 
which leave in a hazy and ambiguous state the relations between 
individuals, both as ends in themselves and as conditions necessary 
for the individualistic phase of achievement; or at the other extreme 
we put so much stress on the importance of social relations, the 
type of give and take between the members of society, that we 
obscure the individual factors, both as ends in themselves and as 
prerequisites of the most evolved interchange of service of all sorts 
between all the individuals of a society. 

It would be futile to speculate about the ways in which equi- 
librium and reconciliation between the conflicting tendencies is to 
be affected. At present it appears that the best which the most 
socially conscious of us may do is to magnify each of these comple- 
mentary aspects of reality in turn, with the alternations following 
each other as closely in time and space as possible. Even if we 
cannot succeed in framing a satisfactory verbal expression of the 
correlation between the individual and the social, persistent reitera- 
tion of the importance of both, and of the dependence of each upon 
the other, will in time lead to a better-balanced appreciation of 
both factors in the actual equation than has thus far been realized. 

Without attempting at this point further account of the two 
poles of the human reality, the individual and the social, the matter 
now to be emphasized is that there has never been a type of modern 
sociological theory in which the importance of the individual factor 
did not bulk large. Even if the formulations of the theory seemed 
to ignore the individual and to picture social structure and functions 
as something so far transcending the sphere of individuals as to 
make them by definition of no account, further’ prying into the 
meaning of these formulations would bring to light that after all 
these paramount social relations had to borrow their meaning, in 
the minds of their champions, from something which they were 
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supposed to bring to pass for inevitable individuals. No social 
theorist has been able to glorify the social side of human conditions 
exclusively enough to escape the necessity at last of analyzing that 
glory into terms of elements to be lodged in achievements of indi- 
viduals. Whatever our differences in theory about the ranking 
order of the individual and the social factors in our sociological 
problem, we really do not differ about the plain proposition that 
social progress is inconceivable which does not somehow register 
itself in objective or subjective variants of individuals. 

In a word, no one can give an account of his own rendering of 
normal society without putting it in some version of the better 
securing or the better equipping or the better qualifying of persons. 
We cannot satisfy ourselves that this world has any meaning at all 
if the meaning is not located in the process of sublimating persons. 
To all of us the bettering of persons is an incident, at least, in 
the workings of sane life. When we fix our attention on this 
desideratum, therefore, we are not surrendering to a sociological 
or a practical sectarianism, real as the sectarianisms are which 
rally around individualistic phases of life. We are rather trying 
to insure open-minded recognition for everything, welcome or 
unwelcome, which the reality of the individual imposes upon our 
consideration. 

The substance of the main thesis of this section then is that a 
fully self-conscious society would make encouragement of the maxi- 
mum development of individuals a cardinal clause in its program. 
As I have hinted, this would be an immeasurable step in advance of 
the traditional American theory and practice. Our theory has been 
that our republican form of government furnishes every man equal 
opportunity, and that it is the possibility, the right, and the duty 
of each man, without the help of anybody else, to make the most 
of himself simply by using the opportunity for all it is worth. We 
have held that a program of active co-operation in the develop- 
ment of individual excellence would be un-American. Being 
un-American, we have assumed that it would for that reason be 
absolutely unreasonable. 

In other words our American individualism has been virtually 
a theory, and so far as we were acting in conscious consistency with 
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our theory a practice of the principle that every individual should 
be free to make the most of himself by his own efforts, but that it 
is no concern of Americans as a whole to promote the development 
of better types of individuals than isolated initiative can produce. 

Without going into particulars, we may note in passing that the 
presumed “equal opportunity” varies in several ways from the 
facts in our American life. Taking our property system and our 
educational system together, it turns out to be far from true that 
a potential genius has the same prospect of finding himself in one 
stratum of society as in another. Entirely aside from those 
facts, however, American civilization has been in principle jealous 
and intolerant of the very idea of excellence. Along with the 
assumption of “equal opportunity” we have cultivated a presump- 
tion of equal ability, equal quality, equal competence in all spheres, 
and we have more or less overtly resented the inevitable differentia- 
tions in contradiction of that presumption. 

In his book, Democracy and Liberty, Lecky has supported the 
thesis that democracy is necessarily a reign of mediocrity, that it 
must inevitably work to the discouragement of excellence and to 
standardization of the commonplace. Whether Lecky turns out 
to be right or not, it is beyond dispute that there is no more un- 
promising task in sight than that of convincing Americans that the 
common interest demands systematic stimulation of specialized 
excellence. The intensity of selfish competition, the spurs of 
individual ambition, the various prizes to be gained by the fortunate 
adventurer in many activities, and not least the operations of pure 
chance, have combined to differentiate Americans in spite of our 
persistent presumptions of uniformity. These very differentiations, 
however, often have the effect of confirming our preference for 
sameness. The differences are so frequently and so obviously not 
the result of merit nor in correspondence with merit, but they are 
so notoriously the play of accident or the outcome of schemings 
that they confirm instead of weakening our national prepossession 
in favor of sameness and our general belief that all variations from 
the average type are vicious. 

In the present state of the American mind, it would be utopian 
in the most fantastic sense to propose a general program for the 
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promotion of specialization. Americans as a rule do not believe 
in specialization except as each believes in his own kind of speciali- 
zation. My theory to account for this fact is that in the minds of 
most Americans all specialization except one’s own is pictured as 
privilege. Accordingly it seems to me that there can be no great 
change in concerted American attitude on the subject of specializa- 
tion until we grasp the idea of specialization as social function, and 
until we recognize the economy, whether from the individualistic 
or from the collectivistic standpoint, of developing functionaries of 
the highest grade of efficiency for every place in the social process. 

The grade of social schooling which is indicated, therefore, as 
next in order for Americans involves discovery of the ways and 
degrees in which functional specialization makes for the general 
good. It is obvious that whether we occupy the individualistic 
or the social standpoint our practical demands coincide in calling 
for certain kinds of functional differentiation with efficiency in 
each activity at the highest attainable degree. Whether we are 
individualists or collectivists, we do not want to depend on the 
blacksmith to repair our watch, nor on the barber to perform our 
surgery, nor on the schoolmaster to conduct our law business. 
We do not want the doctors to manage our railroads, nor the poli- 
ticians to select our teachers, nor the advertisers to run our news- 
papers; unless our calling happens to be one of those required, we 
believe it is better for us to distrust ourselves and to assume the 
greater competence of others when it is in order to plan a building, 
or paint a picture, or perform a chemical analysis, or navigate a 
ship. There is so much specialization in our society, and we are 
in such constant dependence upon it, that we may weil be puzzled 
at the mystery of the social psychology which is still so inhospitable 
to the constructive indications of this interdependence. With 
allowance for the negligible few sociological theorists who are 
exceptions, it has not occurred to Americans that Americans as a 
community have any reasons to concern themselves, still less to 
bestir themselves about an active community policy of cultivating 
excellence for every variation of social function which the com- 
munity can employ. It has never become a controlling part of 
American thinking; it has not even become prominent in American 
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thinking, that the community is dwarfing itself by omitting to 
develop its functionaries. By coining a new expression for it 
Professor James put into circulation in a few minds the common- 
place that most men do not “energize” their equipment to its 
capacity. No one has succeeded in drawing public attention to a 
nation-wide generalization of that commonplace. Americans have 
not stopped to think that we are all living within our capacity, if 
for no other reasons than because we are not making the most of each 
potential co-operator in our group-process. Better farmers and 
foresters and fishermen and foundrymen, co-operating with better 
functionaries throughout the length and breadth of our society, 
to the other extremity of politicians and philosophers and poets, 
would amount to civilization of higher power. Since the later days 
of the Roman Empire we have known that, when land that might 
raise corn is merely feeding sheep, things are tending toward eco- 
nomic and social poverty. We have not yet found out that a land 
capable of stimulating more effective men is not realizing its possible 
progress. Of course the bulk of our material gains shuts off our 
view of our relative mental and moral sterility. We mistake 
‘““prosperity”’ for progress. We accept wealth as the equivalent of 
civilization. Neither Englishmen nor Americans have thought it 
worth while to find out whether Ruskin had his eye on something 
real when he wrote “where wealth accumulates and men decay.” 
It is not necessary to assume the burden of proof that Ruskin’s 
phrase tells the story of our American balance sheet. All that is 
necessary to the present argument is assertion that American intelli- 
gence and efficiency in the matter of promoting the human factors 
in civilization compare unfavorably with our intelligence and 
efficiency in developing the technique of physical production. 

We must stop to pay our respects to the rudiments of American 
history in order to protect the present analysis against the possible 
charge that it ignores the foundations of American institutions. 
It is true, as we have been taught to believe, that no stimulus to 
the development of human efficiency had ever been offered in a 
single time and place equal to that involved in the establishment 
of the American colonies and the foundation of the American Repub- 
lic. Within conditions like those which prevailed previous to these 
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events, and even later than the middle of the nineteenth century, 
no more effective stimuli of personal achievement are conceivable 
than the types of “freedom” and “opportunity” actually afforded 
by our early institutions. Nor was this an accident, something 
not contemplated by the early colonists and the founders of the 
Republic. On the contrary, these men had an intensity of purpose 
to conquer the conditions of human realization, as they understood 
both conditions and realization, with which nothing in the typical 
American of the present generation is closely comparaole. Nothing 
in this analysis actually or by implication calls in question the 
indisputable fact that our nationality was begotten and born and 
nurtured by the purpose to secure conditions in which men might 
make the most of themselves. Moreover the ideas of what is 
involved in men making the most of themselves, which were behind 
and before and within this purpose, were high and worthy. All 
this is taken for granted. But external circumstances change, 
and subjective attitudes toward objective circumstances change, 
and the resultant at a given time is by no means necessarily as 
fortunate a conjunction of circumstances and attitudes as may have 
existed at an earlier time. The thesis of this section is virtually an 
assertion that the present is a case in point. While “freedom” 
and ‘‘opportunity,” in the historical American sense, are the most 
powerful promoters of human progress in conditions like those of 
our earlier periods, they become relatively diminishing factors as 
physical space becomes more occupied and social contacts become 
more intense and complex. Under the latter circumstances, the 
older type of “freedom” and “opportunity,’’ literally reproduced, 
would get for a man no more than the career of a tramp and the 
fortune of a rolling stone. The “freedom” and “opportunity” 
possible in an evolved civilization are no longer a roving license to 
follow one’s fancy in picking out a vacant section-of the earth’s 
surface, and there employing one’s unaided powers in drawing 
upon nature’s supplies. In a relatively settled civilization “free- 
dom’’ and “‘opportunity”’ at their best are transformed into facility 
of functioning in an established system. 

Therewith the minor factors that served the purpose of realizing 
the primitive types of “freedom” and “opportunity” imperceptibly 
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lose competence. The home, the school, the church, if operating 
in accordance with traditional types of individuals, put the indi- 
vidual in possession of certain standards of virtue, certain ele- 
mentary knowledge, and certain habits of co-operation which are 
beyond price; yet the individuals so endowed, and no further intro- 
duced to the specific conditions in which they must find themselves, 
are as unprepared for the type of life they must enter as girls who 
have been in a convent until they are eighteen are to venture alone 
into city conditions. The old freedom of access to unoccupied 
lands, the old presumed equality before the law, had their share 
in making the old “‘freedom”’ and “opportunity”’ real and effective 
in the development of efficient men. The former of these conditions 
has so far disappeared, and the latter has become in effect so 
changed, that neither can have the same relative influence in clearing 
the way for spontaneous assertion of personality which the original 
conditions exerted. The chief substitutes at present for the older 
lure of limitless natural opportunity are private stimulation of 
technical excellence in the employ of private profit-producers. 
The born Daniel Boone may now live and die unrecognized in 
the job of division superintendent of a railroad. A possible John 
Jacob Astor may reach the limits of the powers that have a chance 
to develop, as a floorwalker in Marshall Field’s. An embryo Eli 
Whitney now enters the employ of a manufacturing company, 
under condition that every invention which he may devise shall 
be the property of the corporation, and without assurance that 
his own income shall be so increased from the revenues of his inven- 
tion that he may have scope to prove whether he is a potential 
Edison. 

I would not be understood as denying that the factors last 
referred to are important in stimulating certain kinds of excellence. 
I would give them all the credit due. Perhaps they should be 
spoken of as one of the great assets of present society. So be it. 
Let us use them as object-lessons then in learning how to do 
more and better that which the motive of private profit has done 
in part. 

A query touching this matter was raised in an editorial in the 
Chicago Tribune of May 18, 1914. 
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A NATION oF UNSKILLED 


We are a nation of unskilled. We are sending cotton to France, but we 
import artistic gowns from Paris. We export copper to Germany, but we 
import surgical instruments from that country. We sell our raw material 
cheap and pay high prices for the finished product. 

Why are we not turning our cotton and wool into beautiful gowns at home ? 
Why are we not manufacturing our own surgical instruments? Why are 
American workmen, American manufacturers, and dealers not getting the 
enormous profits involved in the field of industry which lies between the 
raw material and the finished high-grade article ? 

4 H The answer, according to C. A. Prosser, secretary of the National Society 
i for the Promotion of Industrial Education, lies in the fact that we have no 
| skilled mechanics in this country. The United States has neglected the educa- 
' tion of its workers, Secretary Prosser says. We have the best institutions in 
: the world to train technical leaders. But we give the manual laborer—and 
Bf: there are some seven millions of him—no thought. The American working- 
E man may be the most intelligent in the world, but his intelligence cannot 
make up for the lack of that skill which comes from training. 

We are satisfied in this country, it is pointed out, with a common school 
education for the great mass of laborers. In Germany every boy who leaves 
the common school for the factory attends some sort of continuation school 
in the evening. The boy who works as a machinist goes to a night school 
which, besides teaching him better citizenship, tries to make a better machinist 
of him. The boy who works as a clerk in a store or office goes to the sort of 
school that furthers his knowledge along business lines while taking care of his 
general education. 

The workers of the United States, according to Mr. Prosser, are beginning 
to realize their educational deficiencies. In the New England states alone 
half a million dollars is spent by workers annually for correspondence-school 
instruction. The deficiencies of our mass education are too great, however, to 
be benefited by the necessarily shallow and inefficient instruction of a corre- 
spondence school. The United States will have to take to industrial training 
in earnest, he says, or stand the consequence and great financial loss which the 
creating of a totally unskilled and untrained working population involves. 


It is in every instance a question of detail whether a relatively 
self-conscious community might serve itself best by employing its 
government much or little in securing either of the functions which 
we are discussing. Our main proposition in each case amounts to 
this: A thoroughly self-conscious community would devise means, 
whether governmental, or voluntary, or a combination of both 
depending upon circumstances, to secure so and so. 
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Accordingly the present thesis may be expanded in this way: 
That which every well-managed corporation does in its private 
interest in the way of developing special talent for each detail of its 
functions should be done by every national community with 
reference to every function that is vital to its community interests. 
That is, each community should consciously assume its responsi- 
bility as an organization of persons destined to co-operative 
achievement of their physical, mental, and moral possibilities. 
Each community should, therefore, provide, first, the necessary 
agencies for progressive discovery of the indicated implications of 
the physical, mental, and moral possibilities of its members; second, 
means and methods of co-operation through which most efficiently 
to approach realization of these possibilities. 

It is worth while to notice that the proposition so expanded 
deals with terms that were familiar to the economic philosophy 
which was becoming dominant early in the nineteenth century and 
which became classic a little later. That is, the theorem, “‘He 
serves the interest of the community best who serves his own 
interest best,’’ contains, in somewhat less expanded form, all the 
terms of our proposition. We have merely organized those terms 
from a standpoint opposite t6 that from which the earlier proposi- 
tion was composed. There is only one truth about the factors in 
question, and both approaches are necessary before we can close 
in on it with the utmost precision. Both propositions recognize 
the factors (1) interest of the individual, (2) interest of the com- 
munity, (3) interdependence of these two types of interest. The 
weakness of the earlier proposition appeared in the fact that, in 
application, it came to mean, “He serves the interest of the com- 
munity best who serves his own interest best, as he sees his own 
interest.”” The formula consequently soon became a sanction for 
the most unsocial forms of economic self-interest. Our formula 
implies the opposite proposition, ‘“‘He serves his own interest 
best who serves the interest of the community best, as the 
community destiny defines that interest.” That is, we have a 
broader conception than people had at any time in the nineteenth 
century of what is involved in “the best interests of the individual.” 
We no longer suppose that those best interests may be infallibly 
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judged for himself by the typical individual. We assume on the 
contrary that the best interests of the individual usually involve 
more consideration of the best interests of the community and of 
one’s functional responsibilities to the community than the typical 
individual is equipped to bring to bear upon the problem. We 
conclude therefore that, in functioning toward the most and the 
best that associated human beings can ever bring to pass, the com- 
munity factor in defining aims and in providing means for reaching 
those aims must bulk larger than was presumed by eighteenth- 
and nineteenth-century philosophy. This not to retire individual 
initiative but to reinforce and steer it. 

As the community judgment of its own interest has to be formed 
by persons, it is certainly true that prevalence of our formula might 
lead to such interpretation of the community interest that an 
extremely limited conception of the interest of individuals might 
remain. As I have indicated in another place, the implicit appeal 
from the prejudice of both these views is to be to the objective 
process of human experience." 

In other words, we are in the process of finding out the correla- 
tion of social functions in which there will be the closest possible 
coincidence between the interest of the individual as he sees it 
and the interest of the community as the community sees it. So 
far as we can see now, that conjunction of interests will be an inci- 
dent of a social condition in which the members of the community 
will habitually think of themselves not as detached adventurers, each 
working out a salvation of his own, but as persons achieving their 
personality by functioning in a community process. On the other 
hand, that conjunction of interests will be a factor of a social con- 
dition in which all community programs will be governed by such 
recognition of the members as persons that their functionings in the 
community processes will always be tributary, not merely to the 
accomplishment of the programs of the community as an organiza- 
tion, but at the same time to progressive realization of the person- 
ality of the members. 

Returning from the digression in the last paragraph, we may 
indicate the sort of procedure that would correspond with mature 
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social self-consciousness by referring to the tentative scheme of 
a survey of social achievement proposed by the present writer,’ 
and still the most available set of categories with which the writer 
is acquainted for basic survey of community conditions. 

For convenience this conspectus was divided into six “grand 
divisions,” i.e.: (1) achievement in promoting health; (2) achieve- 
ment in producing wealth; (3) achievement in harmonizing human 
relations; (4) achievement in discovery and spread of knowledge; 
(5) achievement in the fine arts; (6) achievement in religion. 

The schedule, which was intended virtually as the first draft of 
a questionnaire to be used as a guide in a large social survey, was 
introduced by the following paragraphs: 


The main point is that human welfare is a compound of achievement in 
each of these divisions and subdivisions of effort, and that no estimate of a 
social situation is complete that leaves any portion of either division of achieve- 
ment out of the account. 

It is thus assumed that the whole exhibit presents a series of problems of 
proportion and correlation. No claim is made that the conspectus is itself a 
sufficient correlation of the topics suggested. They are presented merely as a 
tentative catalogue, as a preliminary survey, not as a theory of relative values. 


The outline was followed by this paragraph (p. 727): 

The problem of understanding our social situation may be expressed as the 
problem of making a better outline than the above of the facts that have a 
bearing upon individual and social welfare at the present moment. The 
problems of social technology are presented by the several situations discovered 
in such survey, and considered as partially realized satisfactions of human 
interest. 

That is, adequately self-conscious social procedure would begin 
by securing periodically a sufficient inventory of social assets and 
liabilities. 'Whether or not the conspectus referred to contains an 
approximately adequate list and classification of the necessary 
items is not a material question. Some list and classification of 
the important items is necessary. The more improvement upon 
the schedule proposed the better. Assuming then that Americans 
have supplied themselves with a credible exhibit of just where 
and how they stand in the work of achieving the conditions and the 
reality of human well-being, the part of the program with which 
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this section is concerned calls for inspection of that exhibit to dis- 
cover the points where work evidently remains to be done, to dis- 
cover the sort of talent and equipment necessary to the performance 
of the work, and then calls for social resolution to enlist and train 
and equip persons for fitness to perform the work. This formula 
applies to every major or minor function which is visibly under- 
supplied or undermanned throughout the six groups in our classi- 
fication of functions. 

A typical case, varied only in detail from the generic form, is 
presented in the following editorial in the Chicago Tribune of the 
same date as the quotation above. 


Miss LAtHRoP WINS 


Certain interests represented in the house of representatives do not like 
Miss Lathrop and the federal children’s bureau, of which she is the efficient head. 
In committee the appropriation for her work was cut to $25,000, which meant 
starvation. Miss Lathrop wants to investigate infant mortality and danger- 
ous occupations of children. The house did not agree with its committee that 
this important social service should be paralyzed. It added $139,000 to the 
sum allowed by the committee “for the investigation of infant mortality and 
dangerous occupations of children.”’ 

Now the Senate appropriations committee has confirmed this appropriation 
and unless the interests exploiting children are stronger than we think they 
are in the Senate the work of Miss Lathrop will proceed. 

If any expenditure is justified from the point of view of constructive state- 
craft it is an expenditure which conserves the sources of citizenship. Sound 
manhood and sound womanhood make a state, and these no state can have 
unless it protects the soundness of childhood in body and mind. Here in 
Illinois we know that Miss Lathrop has an exceptionally level head and we are 
confident that her bureau will be directed with common sense, discernment, 
and courage. The member of Congress who fights her work has something to 
explain. The community which permits its representative to try to defeat it 
needs to take thought and examine its conscience. 


That is, here is a function of investigation. Miss Lathrop 
and her subordinates in the Children’s Bureau may or may not be 
the most talented and the best-trained persons in the United States 
for the needed work. Whether they are or are not, circumstances 
have indicated them as the most available persons at the present 
moment for that particular function. Neither they nor conceivably 
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more capable persons could perform the function without public 
payment of the expenses of the work. The needed supplies aug- 
ment the powers of the workers as functionaries. Their experi- 
ence in this particular functioning will make them more capable of 
further functionings in the future. Whether from the standpoint 
of an ideal of maximum individualizings, or from the standpoint of 
the ideal of maximum productivity of social assets, this instance of 
public provision of means for particular efficiency is exemplary. 
The argument of this section is that similar actions should pass more 
and more out of the exceptional class and become the systematized 
program of society. 

Passing propositions 5, 6, and 7,‘ which are relatively self- 
explanatory, we will close this analysis by an expansion of propo- 
sition 8, viz.: 

We should foresee that from year to year and from decade to decade the 
enterprise will show an increasing surplus of material ‘and spiritual goods. 
This accumulation will of course be held as a trust fund by the community, 
and it will be used as a special endowment to reinforce those operations which, 


in the general interest, from time to time most require stimulation. Experi- 
ence will develop a code of equity to govern the administration of this material 


and spiritual wealth. It will be dedicated to the assistance of all persons and 
processes that increasing enlightenment discovers to be worthy of exceptional 
support. It will be jealously guarded against concession in the form of per- 
manent privilege, and it will be held without prejudice at the service of every 
interest in the community which needs temporary encouragement in developing 
activities that give assurance of contributing ultimately to the good of the 
whole. 


I have already said substantially that each proposition in this 
series is largely a variation of every other. If we were engaged 
principally in showing what logical technique can accomplish, 
it might perhaps be demonstrated that the whole series of propo- 
sitions might be reconstructed by starting with either of them and 
drawing legitimate deductions. That is far from the present 
purpose. These propositions do not purport to be a logical series 
in the Aristotelian sense. They are attempted readings from the 
pragmatic logic of the actual workings and arrests of working in 
society. Put in dogmatic form, in place of the contingent form in 
which this whole argument is composed, each proposition would 
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read: Americans as a group are immature in social self- 
consciousness. If we were mature we should face our group prob- 
lems with the assumptions so and so, and we should consequently 
aim in that connection thus and thus. 

No proposition in the series is a more direct and radical chal- 
lenge of American preconceptions than the one now to be expanded. 
Not one of these propositions more distinctly represents the chal- 
lenge of the individualistic conception by the social conception. 
Whatever takes place in the next few centuries, it must tend either 
to credit or to discredit the interpretation of the human lot of which 
the present thesis is perhaps the most critical expression. 

On the one hand this thesis is extravagantly utopian. It is a 
counsel of perfection. It looks toward such a comprehensiveness 
of vision, such unity of judgment, such harmony of co-operation, as 
no large society has ever achieved, and such as it seems extravagant 
to suppose a democratic society can ever achieve. It contemplates 
a nation conducting its whole life upon a budget basis. It thinks 
of the nation taking long looks ahead; inquiring what its develop- 
ing interests will demand in the next year, decade, generation, 
century; counting the cost of the different enterprises which these 
requisitions will involve; deciding upon the order and combination 
in which these related enterprises should be undertaken or enlarged; 
and organizing its resources with reference to consistent promotion 
of the whole program as deliberately as the German or the Russian 
government accumulates a war chest. 

On the other hand, the most obvious reply to this side of the 
case, if it is urged as an objective, is that every item to be mentioned 
under this head is already in operation in some form and degree. 
Not a detail to be rehearsed, and certainly not one that will be 
magnified, in this section, but may be illustrated in the concrete 
by some sample which is probably fairly well known as a reality 
somewhere in the United States. The element that is lacking is 
group initiative and systematization of these details. Here again 
the group is in a condition of retarded energizing of its functions, 
and also in a state of loose co-ordination of its functions. Many of 
the most valuable of these details are provided for, to the degree 
n which they are provided for at all, not by group initiative, but 
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by private initiative. Even the individualist in creed is likely 
to believe that the best society thinkable would be one in which 
there would be a system of gentlemen’s agreements among indi- 
viduals, so that everyone who wants to leave the world a little 
better than he found it would not take the same specific method 
as everyone else of like mind, because it would be undesirable for the 
world to have a plethora of one kind of benefit, and a shortage of 
others. Thus it would be a crude world which had produced a 
large number of rich men with a hobby for building libraries, and 
none interested in building hospitals; or many ready to build 
hospitals but none willing to endow centers of research; or many 
generous toward charities and none concerned in finding out and 
removing the causes of poverty. Whether we are individualists 
or collectivists, therefore, in our abstract social philosophy, we 
cannot avoid the conclusion that civilization is retarded or advanced 
according to the efficiency of the team work between the persons 
concerned. Even the philosophical anarchists—indeed it is not 
quite fair to them to insert the word even—if we listen with judicial 
ear to what they sav for themselves, do not want a society without 
team work. They want team work by consent, not by compulsion. 

Without stopping for further argument on the merits of indi- 
vidualistic versus collectivistic philosophies, the present discussion 
is based on the belief that civilized societies will always find it to 
their own interest to consent to a large amount of compulsion. 
This compulsion will be increasingly that of persuasion rather than 
of force. It will accordingly be in practice genuine consent rather 
than compulsion. The approval of the types of team work adopted 
into the mores will more and more have gone ahead of the specific 
call for action, and when that call comes the dormant compulsive 
power will not have to act, but the response in the individual will 
take the place of external constraint. 

Thus every good citizen recognizes his obligation to pay his 
share toward public expenses. Many a good citizen—perhaps far 
from enough of them—sometimes feels called to fight against the 
actual practices in levying and collecting taxes. Given approval 
of the technique of taxation in force, the good citizen does not wait 
for the sheriff to summon him, or for the court to pass judgment 
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upon him. He draws his check for the amount of his assessments. 
Compulsion is in the background, consent is the actual mode of 
operation. 

It is not necessary, therefore, for anyone who is actually looking 
for the high spots in the conceivable future of civilization to putter 
about the question of the relative participation of individuals and 
of governments in the process of arriving at those high places. 
That is comparatively a matter of detail, and there is a sense too 
| in which it is a matter of words and words only. If fifty people 
i | decide to make a summer excursion to Europe together, if they agree 

, upon the general plan, if they thereupon agree to put details into 
the hands of one person authorized to use his own judgment about 
particulars under the general plan, each of the fifty persons will then 
be subject to the decisions of the one; yet the decisions of the one 
would be impotent if he were not the repository of the general 
decisions of the fifty. The fifty know that, on the whole, each of 
ri them will get many times more out of the excursion, in everything 
except bafflement and irritation, by falling in with the composite 
decision than by consuming a large part of each day in reducing 
the impulses of the fifty to a workable consensus. Assuming 
that association with the fifty was in itself desired, the individuals 
are actually getting more of what each wants by creating an agency 
of co-ordination and by co-operating with it than either of them 
could get if each tried to originate a program of his own. 

This is the story of civil government, especially of democratic 
civil government, in a nutshell. If we regard it as a tool and actual- 
ize it as a tool, we cannot properly ask the general question whether 
it is to be used or not. The real question is when and how the tool 
may be used to the common advantage and when and how the 
| common advantage may be more surely gained by some other 
means. 

This section then does not raise the question of social technique 
in the form governmental action versus individual action. It 
deals simply with a section of social need. 
For convenience we may return to the “conspectus of social 
achievement”’ referred to under proposition 4 (supra, p. 326). For 
reasons of another kind, that same skeleton will serve our purpose 
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here. A relatively mature society would periodically present to itself 
a complete prospectus of its purposes. Presumably the schedules 
which would be adopted from time to time, on the one hand for 
the conspectus of achievement, on the other hand for the prospectus 
of purposes, would advantageously react upon one another. From 
taking account of our achievements we should become more 
sensitive about things desirable but not achieved; and from peering 
ahead along lines of desirable operations we should acquire pre- 
cision in analyzing and evaluating what had already been done. 

Every well-conducted private business periodically takes ac- 
count of stock, but not that alone; it periodically reconsiders its 
possible scope, its methods, its unexploited territory. If our group 
consciousness were relatively as mature and as intelligent as the more 
competent sort of private business consciousness, we should follow 
that model literally in conducting our group affairs. There are 
no better reasons why we should take a national census every ten 
years than why we should adopt a national program every ten 
years. After we have arrived at the stage of social maturity con- 
templated in proposition 1, after we have become fully convinced 
that life is a community affair, it should not be long before the 
program will bulk larger in importance than the census. 

The old catechisms taught that the chief duty of man is to “love 
God and enjoy him forever.” Functional acquaintance with 
reality teaches that the chief duty of man is to improve all the 
conditions which affect the possibility of increasing percentages 
of men becoming better men—better physically, mentally, and 
morally, better in ability to do more effective team work with one 
another in the decisive affairs of life. No one trained in modern 
business methods could get that vision of the meaning of life and 
retain much respect for our present haphazard habits of allowing 
the big social interests to take care of themselves. There is rela- 
tively less attention to the problem of the sort of people Americans 
should be in a hundred years than to the ways and means of sup- 
porting the prices of our industrial and transportation securities 
in the money markets of the world. It may not follow that there 
should be less of the latter. There certainly should be more of 
the former. 
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Taking our main classification of achievements as a convenient 
basis for illustration, it is not utopian to assume that, during an 
immeasurable future, there will be discoveries to be made in each 
of the six realms—discoveries first in the way of new knowledge 
available for the supply of human needs. That probability being 
given, it is an obvious indication of wisdom that measures should 
be taken for the most far-sighted prevision possible in the way of 
anticipating the developing wants of society. There should be 
differentiation of a system of agencies which following the present 
business fashion we might call the Pudlic Efficiency Service. The 
business of the persons performing this service would be to do 
for every division of human need what may be outlined for illus- 
tration under the title “‘health.”” The first problem of the Public 
Efficiency Service would be to answer the following questions: 
(1) What is known about conditions that make for longer life, less 
physical suffering, greater physical capacity, which has not been 
fully incorporated into the American mores? (2) What measures 
are necessary in order that Americans may avail themselves to 
the full of this dormant knowledge ? 

Within each of the main departments of activity, and between 
these departments, the Public Efficiency Service would have the 
further task of investigating and of recommending to the public 
an order of precedence and a scale of proportions between the many 
activities which would be involved in making the most of the 
unutilized possibilities of improvement. For instance, to what 
extent should “the city beautiful” or “the city efficient’? have 
precedence over the other in remodeling Chicago? And how may 
the two conceptions have each its due proportion of consideration 
with a minimum of deterrent effect of either upon the other and a 
maximum of assistance from each to the other ? 

When the University of Chicago was founded, the most 
optimistic imagination did not picture its future in terms that 
approached what had actually been realized at the end of a decade. 
After the first estimate that three city blocks, running north and 
south, would be sufficient for the needs of the new institution had 
been expanded into acquisition of four blocks, forming, with dis- 
continuance of the intersecting streets, a compact square, an 
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architect was commissioned to draw a general design for buildings 
to occupy the four blocks. The design was made, and it now 
hangs on the wall of one of the public rooms of the University. 
It has been a factor in the projection and erection of the most 
symmetrical group of academic buildings in the world. Not all 
the locations have corresponded precisely with the original sketch. 
Not all the space has been filled as it appears in the picture. The 
ideal has still been both a stimulus and a restraint in conforming 
the building program to a large and expansible conception. 

The incident might well be used as an index to wisdom in social 
construction. Folklore of all times and peoples is rich with precepts 
urging individuals to live purposefully: “For which of you intend- 
ing to build a tower,” etc.; “Look before you leap”; “A rolling 
stone gathers no moss”; “Have an object in life’; “Hitch your 
wagon to a star.” Such are sayings that remind us of a great 
vclume of proverbial wisdom about individual conduct. Neither 
in precept nor in practice does social purposefulness bulk very 
large in the nations of the world, and among civilized nations it is 
least in evidence in America. We need not repeat reasons for 
this which we have already discussed. ‘‘The Unrealized Possibili- 
ties of American Life” might well be the title constantly referred to 
for correlation of the whole curriculum of American experience. 

In the Century Magazine for May, 1914, is an article by Goddard 
entitled ‘‘What Is Wrong with the Colleges?” (p. 49). It is a 
mixture of rollicking satire, acknowledged exaggeration, and serious 
educational theory. The whole might be taken in very much the 
proportion in which the pedagogical ingredients are compounded 
as an allegory of social philosophy. The concluding paragraph 
might easily be translated into an ideal for our Public Efficiency 
Service, and for the people who employ it. The paragraph runs: 


Encourage among teachers and students, in the classroom and still more 
out of it, every influence that tends to unify, to socialize, to humanize knowl- 
edge. And let it be remembered that one important means to this end is 
simply the creation of a current of vital ideas. Let everyone éalk, then, talk 
ardently and endlessly, each about the subject of his special interest, but all 
about that larger something in which these special interests inhere, and for 
which, indefinite as the term is, we have no better name than /ife. 
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There can be no deliberate, intentional, coherent, continuous 
progress in a society which lacks the intellectual alertness and 
interest of which this fancy picture of desirable college life is a 
miniature. Social life without fore and after thinking of the life 
by the members of the group is more vegetative than volitional. 
Everything in this series of propositions might be expressed as a 
system of corollaries drawn from the major theorem. A normally 
progressive society will first think its life in the brain of each of its 
members, and will then conform its group action to this thought. 
Group taking-of-thought of group life is of course an essential 
precondition of normal social procedure in the premises covered by 
each and all of our main propositions. Every sociologist knows, and 
to refer to it in connection with the foregoing quotation is merely 
to change the form of our observation that Americans have prac- 
tically no social consciousness, that relatively few people in the 
world do any coherent thinking about the larger aspects of life. 
As a positive, objective, unitary reality, life is not interesting to 
many people. It is too big, too remote, too impersonal, too 
intangible, for our powers of attention. We seem to come in con- 
tact with it only in spots, and it seems to have interest for us only 
within confined areas. If we want to spit on the sidewalk or in a 
street car, we have no interest in finding out what there is in the 
requirements of public hygiene to limit our liberty. If we want to 
give Sunday over entirely to physical enjoyment, we resent sug- 
gestions that the social value of religious observance is a subject 
which we are bound to consider. If it is inconvenient for us to be 
at the polls, whether on the primary or on the final election day, we 
easily excuse ourselves from serious reflection as to the consequence 
if all the qualified voters took political duties as lightly as we do. 

In short, everything that we are saying in this analysis becomes 
feasible only in the degree in which individual Americans become 
socially conscious. At present, it must be confessed, we are talking 
to and for a mere fraction of Americans who are capable of and 
interested in becoming propagators of the social impulse. 

Returning to a detail in the actual situation already briefly 
noticed, each of the main departments of social interest, as we have 
classified them, is represented on the watchtowers, and in a great 
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deal of constructive action, by public as well as private efforts to 
steer the course of American life toward intelligent goals. For 
the very reason that there is so much actual conformity to the 
demands of the present thesis, our claim is cogent that the con- 
formity should be more determined, more systematic, more general, 
and more co-operative. 


So much for the record to June, 1914. At that time little 
evidence was in sight that the subject of democracy was likely, 
in any near future, to attract more than the sluggish and inter- 
mittent academic attention which had been its quota during the 
previous generation. The fact that the world’s thought and action 
now pivot more or less consciously and preferentially upon the idea 
of democracy may be a mere spasm, or it may indicate a permanent 
set. However that may be, for the present at least there is no 
more central interest in the world than the problem, What may, 
can, or must democracy be, and by what means may, can, or must 
democracy be? We do not know precisely how the world is 
divided numerically between those who are asking the question 
in the hope of averting the omen, and those whose hopes for 
democracy are like ancient Semitic longings for the Messiah. 

Without attempting to mediate between these two types, 
we submit a formulation of the problem which may help to simplify 
our next procedure. Let us assume that the term democracy is 
the algebraic x for the sort of stabilization of social conditions that 
would cover and correlate the aggregate demands of all sorts 
which believers in democracy at this moment know how to make. 
To approach completeness and coherence of these specifications, 
we must, negatively, rid our minds of all holdover imaginings that 
democracy can be a mere structure of society, or structural machin- 
ery finding the end of its existence in a perfection of social control. 
Democracy will not be a form of government only, whether of 
creed, or of economics, or of politics, or of all combined. It will 
not be merely a form of government perfectly discharging certain 
prescribed functions. Human psychology foreordains that such a 
consummation would be repudiated as democracy, or that the 
term democracy would be repudiated as a name for the supremely 
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desirable social condition. Positively, we must project our democracy 
primarily upon an attitude of mind common to the members of the 
group; secondarily upon a mode of behavior of the members toward 
one another, and toward other groups, corresponding to that attitude 
of mind. 

The attitude of mind which must be taken as the minimum 
condition of satisfying democracy may be described as an equally 
sincere desire on the part of each member of the group for the welfare 
of each other member, and of the members of other groups, as for his 
own welfare. Not an equally intense desire. That would call 
for nullification of mental and moral dynamics. An equally 
sincere and candid desire for one another’s welfare as for one’s own, 
insuring, upon its becoming enlightened, adjustment by rational 
accommodation, rather than by aggression, of each one’s programs 
for welfare to the programs of all other well-disposed members of 
society. 

We may not go beyond algebraic variation of our expression 
for the secondary foundation of democracy. We may re-word it 
in this way: Democracy will be a way of living together which men 
will ultimately work out after they have arrived at universal. interest 
in one another’s well-being. This will be a way of living together in 
which the requirements of conformity for the sake of assuring the 
team work necessary for the good of the whole, will be balanced by 
assurance of the kind and degree of liberty which proves to be necessary 
in the supreme adventure of achieving the personality of each. 

Whether we think well or ill of this formulation as a theory, 
it is the program by which men, consciously or unconsciously, 
are converging toward consensus of understanding and of effort 
in working out their destiny. 
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THE RECREATIONAL VALUE OF RELIGION 


FREDERIC SIEDENBURG, S.J. 
Loyola University 


ANENT COMMUNITY CENTERS 


At the outset let me say that I take the words “‘recreation”’ 
and “religion” in their widest sense and perhaps in their truest. 
“Religion” comes from two Latin words, re and /igo “‘to rebind.”’ 
It is the conscious acknowledgment of the dependence, the intrinsic 
binding of the creature to the Creator; the acknowledgment of 
the effect to the cause; the allegiance of the human spirit to its 
First Cause or, if you will, its Creator God. If the law of causality 
has any logical force and we and the world are always acting as if 
it had, it must be admitted that ultimately there must be a First 
Cause, a Prime Mover, whom I shall call God. Religion is the 
practical acknowledgment of this truth. It finds its highest expres- 
sion in the free acknowledgment of man, its lowest in the necessary 
obedience to the laws of nature in the least of creatures. Hence 
it has been said with truth that man can rise, ‘from nature up to 
nature’s God.” Or as the poet has beautifully phrased it: 


Lo! the poor Indian, whose untutored mind, 
Sees God in clouds or hears him in the wind. 
Whose soul proud science never taught to stray 
Far as the solar walk or milky way. 


The man who pretends to ignore religion, or even the so-called 
atheist, must admit that there are times, serious moments in 
the life of every thinking man, when he asks the all mysterious 
“‘whence” and the all important “whither.” Hence religion, 
aside from its dogmatic or denominational aspect, has a psychic 
and a philosophic side which no educator can deny or even obscure. 
The normal expressions of religion lift man from the groveling earth 
and the madding crowd; its highest expressions lift him to the 
heavens and to communion with invisible spirits. Here the 
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rational man, with his wonderful faculties of memory, will, and 
understanding, finds his native sphere of action; here he parts 
company with his lower self and his fellowship with the brute and 
material creation. Hence religion is a synonym for what is best in 
man and his aspirations; it crystallizes for him the true, the good, 
and the beautiful. 

But how has this religion, this link between the human and 
the divine, a recreational value? When we analyze the word 
“recreation” we find that it means “‘to re-create,” make new,” 
‘to revitalize,” “to rebuild.” Recreation in itself can make use 
of any of a thousand means. [If its effect is to rejuvenate the body 
or revive the mind, it is recreation. Asa matter of fact it may have 
been a brown study or manual labor. Religion’s highest recrea- 
tional function consists in this, that it lifts the mind and heart from 
the humdrum, the noise, the turmoil, the commonplaces of life, 
to the calm, consoling strata of another world. These recreate the 
body as well as the mind because they bring change, variety, and 
forgetfulness of the pressing present, which are the very substance 
of recreation. But let us come down to earth. 

How can religion be of value to a community center in terms of 
recreation? For after all the work of a community center must be 
expressed in terms of recreation. The reading, studying, singing 
and dancing, club activities, domestic science, and the manual arts 
must be made attractive; they must recreate if they are to succeed. 
This is particularly true of a school center which is conducted at 
night when the attendants are more or less fatigued and have 
borne the burden and heat of the day. If what is offered is not 
a recreation it will lose its appeal and is doomed to failure. A 
community center must be a place of recreation first and last. 

In claiming a recreational value for religion, I do not wish to 
say that recreation is religion’s prime function. I would rather 
say that it is its by-product. The essence of religion, as was said 
before, is a personal affair between Creator and creature, and this 
relationship exists primarily through the worship of the Creator 
and in the service of our fellow-men. 

In carrying out the essentials of religion, men from the earliest 
ages have used human agencies and human things; they have 
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dignified these creatures in the service of God and, at the same time, 
exalted themselves with ideals and service that brought with them, 
as a by-product, the very soul of recreation. When the children 
of Israel chanted- their canticles they were refreshed in body as 
well as in spirit; when they praised Jehovah they at the same time 
lifted themselves into the realms of a higher world; they recreated 
themselves. When Abel and Abraham offered sacrifice to the 
Almighty they at the same time attuned their spirits to generous 
impulses, which in the very nature of things affected their generosity 
to their fellow-men. They recreated themselves and their fellows. 
When the Jew or the Gentile fulfils his laws of charity toward the 
poor and the oppressed and the stranger within his gates he may be 
actuated by hope of a future reward as a denizen of heaven, but he 
makes himself at the same time a better citizen of earth. His 
religion emphasizes and promotes his social as well as his individual 
progress, and with the vision of hope, born of religion, he triumphs 
over the failures of life, assuages its pains, and turns its sorrows 
into joy. Ina word, religion recreates him. 

What is true of the religion of the old dispensation is eminently 
true of the new, for here we have love instead of law and mercy 
instead of justice. The heaviest burdens of life are those that 
press upon the mind and heart; they are psychic and intangible 
and beyond the succor of creature-comforts. They must be 
lifted by a psychic and intangible power, and that power is no 
other than religion. There is worldly wisdom as well as divine 
inspiration in the invitation of Christ: ‘‘Come to me all ye that 
labor and are heavy burdened and I will refresh you.” Here is 
recreational value raised to the highest power. The experience 
of the individual and the history of the race proclaim this with a 
common voice and make proof unnecessary. 

Recreational value is not the only by-product of religion. On 
account of the intrinsic connection of body and soul and the fact 
that the supernatural life is built upon the natural, the church 
has for the most part, in its ministrations, fostered every social 
and economic progress. Thus if we turn the pages of church 
history we will find that she was the fostering mother of social 
centers over a thousand years ago. 
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In Ireland, way back in the fifth century, the people were 
attracted to settle around the Christian abbeys, and under the 
influence of such master-characters as St. Bridget and St. Columbkill 
these abbeys in a short time developed the arts and crafts, the social 
sense, and the recreational advantages of a modern settlement house. 

By the seventh century, the Benedictines, priests, and friars 
had established schools and monasteries throughout Etrope, and 
these were the forerunners of civilization until they were destroyed 
by hostile hands. Moreover, these institutions were in the truest 
sense community centers on a large scale. Besides focusing the 
religious life of the neighborhood, they were primary school and 
college; they taught agriculture and handicraft; they were the 
public libraries and in a limited degree circulated the books of 
that period; they staged plays and pageants in which the whole 
community took part, either as actors or musicians or stage people. 
In a word, they were the centers of religion, culture, and recreation. 
More than this, the prior-superior often represented the state and 
the law, and was the judge of their misconduct or the arbiter of 
their disputes. 

The monastery as well as the church was considered the property 
of all the faithful, and hence the poor, the distressed, and the 
traveler naturally turned to its doors for relief and turned not in 
vain. Today we would call such an institution a charity bureau, 
a legal-aid society, a municipal lodging-house, all in one. It was 
all this and more, for it was free from the investigations and 
humiliations necessarily connected with our modern institutions. 

No wonder Europe was poor when these ennobling and benef- 
icent institutions were no more! No wonder we have lost the keen 
social sense and community conscience which they fostered! 

The community consciousness received its death blow by the 
doctrines of individualism, preached in religion by the reformers 
of the sixteenth century, in politics by Cromwell and his cohorts in 
the seventeenth century, and by Ricardo and Adam Smith by the 
laissez faire school of economics in the eighteenth century. With 
the advent of the industrial revolution and materialistic capital, 
the worship of the individual reached its zenith, and the social 
sense was buried. Today with might and main we are trying to 
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bring the world back to the social consciousness which flourished 
in the Middle Ages, due primarily to the religious doctrine of the 
brotherhood of men. 

In colonial America we had examples, in a degree, of this social 
consciousness, where the Pilgrims of Massachusetts or the Cavaliers 
of Maryland grouped themselves around their houses of worship, 
making them the centers of the community. With the develop- 
ment of the country the church gradually gave way to the town 
hall as the center of community life, and with the march of time 
and the change of circumstances the town hall in turn gave way 
to the schoolhouse. Today we are reverting to the schoolhouse 
to teach anew the present generation a needed lesson in community 
thought, feeling, and action. 

But we are more concerned about the ordinary and social 
recreational attributes which play a part in the program of every 
community center. I take it that the chief functions of a com- 
munity center are exercised when we teach and encourage citizen- 
ship, learning, art, dramatics, singing, dancing, and the manual 
arts; and I contend that, in each and every one of these, practical 
religion has ever stimulated and promoted them in a far higher 
degree than we are perhaps willing to admit. 

To begin with citizenship; it has been truly said of religion that 
it is the foundation and bulwark of citizenship. Religion not 
only teaches the responsibilities of man to his Maker but with equal 
force teaches the responsibilities of man to his neighbor. The 
second commandment is like unto the first: “Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself.” 

The essence of citizenship consists in conspiring under authority 
with your fellow-man by common means to a common good. 
This demands a sacred regard of correlative rights and duties and 
of these rights and duties religion is the supreme criterion and 
sanction. A citizen is a unit in an organized group, and organiza- 
tion demands order, law, and sanction, and only religion, which is 
the acknowledgment of the eternal order of things, can give these 
three essentials. 

The lawgivers of the world, pagan, Jew, and Christian, give 
common assent of the value of religion to the stability of the state. 
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Citizenship is impossible without morality and morality is impos- 
sible without religion. Washington in his farewell address reminds 
us that it is impossible to expect that our Republic should live 
unless it rests on the solid foundations of morality. 

Religion, it is true, holds up the Ten Commandments as the 
basis of the religious life, but there is no better basis for citizenship. 
Could the Ten Commandments be put into practice universally 
in our civic life, we would in a fortnight reach the millennium 
of government and citizenship; in fact, universal brotherhood 
would be at hand. Custom and patriotic impulse and legislation 
do much for the observance of a country’s laws, but after every- 
thing has been said these alone cannot make a man honest, a woman 
pure, or a child docile, and these three are the best assets of the 
state, the best materials for citizenship. An honest man, a pure 
woman, and a docile child are the specific products of religion in 
proportion as moral conviction is superior to legal ordinances. 

Learning is the second item in our community-center program. 
By learning I mean information and knowledge, and this is conveyed 
to us for the most part, in the form of literature. We are the heirs 
of the ages in this respect, and when we survey the literature of 
the ages, and leave out what has come to us as religion, or what has 
been preserved by the representatives of religion, we would be poor 
indeed. I need but remind you of the superlative wisdom and 
beauty of the Old Testament; of Isaiah, Job, and the wonderful 
social and religious precepts of Moses. Then there is the New 
Testament, proclaiming its supreme doctrine in supreme letters. 
I need but remind you of the eloquent epistles of St. Paul and the 
sublime parables of the Master, and, above all, of that highest 
achievement of literature, as well as of thought, the Sermon on the 
Mount. Then there is all that best thought of Greek and Roman 
antiquity preserved for us by the monasteries during centuries 
both light and dark. Add to this the original contributions of the 
Middle Ages, which were almost exclusively the work of religious 
men and women. Today historians of every school are agreed that 
the monasteries of the church were not only the homes of religion, 
but they were the nurses of schools and scholarship, the libraries and 
repositories of learning and culture, and from them went forth the 
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big universities of the world, Oxford and Cambridge, Paris, Padua, 
Salamanca, and the rest. 

It is a far cry from these to a school community center, but that 
should not prevent us from paying religion the debt we owe her 
in the fields of learning and literature. These fields, besides being 
useful and ennobling, also recreate; and again we have the recrea- 
tional value of religion. 

Then there is the field of fine art—fine art in all its phases, 
painting and sculpture and architecture and bronzes and laces and 
tapestries. No one denies the part played by religion in all ages 
as the promoter and patron in all these elevating, recreational 
factors of life. From the Temple of Solomon in ancient Jerusalem 
to the Church of St. Peter in modern Rome, from the humblest 
chapel to the most gorgeous cathedral, the architecture of religion 
has taught more craft, more devotion, more beauty, more poetry, 
than all the secular architecture of the world. Even the master- 
pieces of Greek art centered around the worship of the “unknown 
God” and found its most exalted expression in gods and goddesses 
and the porticoes of temples. 

Perhaps the supreme contribution of religion to art is found in 
painting. Put religious paintings aside—take from them only 
the Madonnas—and our art galleries would lose half their attrac- 
tion. We need but recall Michelangelo, Da Vinci, Murillo, Raphael, 
and the galleries of Florence, Dresden, and the Louvre. 

What is true of the fine arts is equally true of the manual arts 
in their humbler way. The best achievements of today in this 
line are content to imitate because they cannot equal the work of 
the Middle Ages; and the work of the Middle Ages was for the most 
part done under the eye of the church, under the aegis of religion. 
Do the handcrafters of today realize their debt to religion for the 
joy and recreation which they find in their work ? 

Not the least recreational feature of the community center 
is dramatics in all its phases, including pageantry. The first play, 
the first actors, were of a religious nature; more than that, they 
were in reality acts of religion. They had their origin in the ritual 
of the Old Law and their dramatic influence has been going on 
throughout the world ever since and still is felt in the ritual of the 
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church ceremonies of today. As the Hebrew, so the Greek drama 
was essentially religious in subject and action. Not only its 
literary value but its lofty themes have made the Greek classics 
the unsurpassed, and perhaps the unsurpassable of dramas. The 
dramatic influence of the church’s ritual and pageantry brought 
forth the miracle and the morality plays which were originally 
enacted in the church itself, or in the churchyard. Survivals of 
these are still seen in the well-known passion plays of Europe. 
From these plays the modern drama likewise took its rise. Perhaps 
I should say the “best” in modern drama so as not to malign the 
past. 

There are many other reasons for including singing in the curric- 
ulum of the school center, not the least of which is the one that 
music always recreates; it is recreational in a high degree. 

What has religion done to promote music? Is she not the 
heavenly maid, and is it not natural that religion should express 
itself in the symphony of sounds? And so, in fact, it has been. 
The Psalms of David have sounded down the centuries; they are 
chanted in our choirs today and will be chanted as long as religion 
and music shall live. 

Under the Old Law the music of the Temple filled a very 
elaborate réle. Prophets were elated by sacred music, and high 
priests sang the paeans of victory. In the primitive church 
St. Paul, writing to the Ephesians, tells them to sing “spiritual 
canticles and to make melody in their hearts to the Lord.” 
The classic hymnology of the church goes back to Ambrose and 
Hilarius—the fourth century—and since their day music has ever 
been the handmaid of religious worship everywhere. ~ 

The emotions of religion have given rise to the sublimest music 
from the soul of the composer—Beethoven, Hayden, Palestrina, 
Mozart, Rossini, Gounod, and a host of others unbidden come to 
mind. It is not without reason that in the popular mind St. Cecilia 
is the recognized patroness of music, for the connection between 
religion and music is universal. Even the simpler strains of song 
of the community center are better and richer because of the sacred 
soil from which they sprang. They always recreate, and when 
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the religious note is added they give anew hope, aspiration, and 
vision. 

It is difficult to overestimate the recreational value of music, 
for amid the discordant notes of daily life, harmonious sounds give 
a quiet and a poise of mind that lead to thoughts and intuitions 
better and deeper than those of formal argument. Did not 
Browning say: 

The rest may reason and welcome, 
we musicians know. 


The community center should be grateful to song; it should equally 
be grateful to religion. 

Last but not least of the recreations of the community center 
is dancing. When kept within normal bounds and propriety it is 
an ideal recreation. The rhythm of music and of motion make 
even the present as well as the past fade away. It, too, is a creature 
comfort ordained by the Creator to be used and not abused, to be, 
like the rest, stepping-stones to higher things. Hence dancing 
in itself is good and not, as some may opine, the work of the devil. 
It teaches beauty of rhythm as perhaps nothing else does, and it is 
not surprising that from the earliest days it has at times been used 
in the direct service of religion. In measured stateliness it has 
become an act of worship, and so it was that the Jews danced before 
the Ark of the Holy of Holies; so in Spain children dance before 
the Blessed Sacrament. Thus religion has contributed to what is 
best in dancing, which is, as we have said, eminently recreational. 

The program of a social center, while it does not include religion, 
must if it is intelligent have respect for it, because back of nearly 
all its exercises it is religion that supplies the uplifting character. 
Citizenship, without the dictates of the moral conscience, would 
be a slavish observance of man-made laws. Learning merely 
for learning’s sake would soon become a mere vanity and lead to 
unsocial conceit. Art divorced from the spirit would lose its 
chief charm, for beneath the canvas or the stone the spirit senses 
hidden springs of delight. Even the manual arts lose much 
of their roughness when they are wrought with hands steeped in 
religion. The drama, to be true, must hold the mirror up to 
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nature, and if it neglects religion, the soul of nature, it soon degen- 
erates into a lifeless and unworthy art. Music and dancing, limited 
to their naturally sensuous appeal, if not checked by a moral 
standard, will do more harm than good; here moral restraint, the 
voice of religion, is imperative. 

But what practical deductions are we to draw from this brief 
study of the recreational value of religion? Since, as we have seen, 
religion inspires so much of the activities of a community center, 
it should encourage the workers, conscious of the dignity as well 
as the utility of their work. However, we must all admit that the 
lessons of the school center would for the most part be better 
taught in the home and the normal school, and hence in its last 
analysis a community center is only a second-best thing, but 
nevertheless a valuable substitute for home and school, in many 
neighborhoods made necessary by social and economic conditions. 

Since religion is primarily not a recreational function, it is 
obvious that it has no formal place in a public community center, 
and this is good practice as well as good theory, on account of the 
varied confessions of faith of those who attend the center. In 
fact, if doctrinal religion or any of its practices were introduced, 
they would readily lead to discussion and disunion, and to the preju- 
dice of the proper work of the school center. However, this should 
not lead to a hostile attitude on the part of the community-center 
workers toward religion, which has done so much for the historic 
background of the modern community center. It seems to me that 
the obvious attitude should be one of encouragement for religion 
and the spirit of religion. Wherever the religious feeling or char- 
acter manifests itself it should always be sustained, and on it should 
be built the superstructure of life. 

In a public community center religion should not be made the 
subject of strife or the object of derision. A man’s religion, if he 
is sincere, is a sacred thing; it is the jewel of his life and no one 
should try to rob him of it. Above all there should be no prose- 
lytizing. Ifit must be done, the community center is not the place; 
there it will breed discord and discontent, if not destruction. 
Religious controversy at its best is difficult. It requires a peculiar 
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setting and trained exponents which a community center cannot 
give. Like many other profound problems of life and death, 
religion should be respected for all the good that it has done. 
Its discussion and criticism should be left for other minds and other 
times. The social center and its workers should be content to 
recognize with gratitude the recreational value of religion and with 
truth say in the words of Wisdom: ‘All good things have come to 
me together with her.” 


A PROGRAM TO MEET THE IMMEDIATE SHORTAGE 
OF RURAL TEACHERS 


THOMAS J. SMART 
State Normal School, Moorhead, Minnesota 


THE PRESENT EMERGENCY 


Our rural schools are confronted with an emergency that may 
bring even greater disaster to them in the immediate future than 
they have suffered in the past. The war has proved itself a catalytic 
agency in breaking down the supply of rural teachers. Many 
teachers either directly or indirectly entered war service. Vari- 
ous activities closely associated with the prosecution of the war 
attracted others. Clerkships have proved more remunerative. 
New lines of service teeming with possibilities and promising less 
monotony than the humdrum life of a country teacher have 
appealed to the more ambitious. The country schools have 
sustained an indirect loss of their teaching force as well, for no 
doubt the towns and cities have drawn the best teachers from the 
rural schools to supply their depleted teaching forces. In all 
these cases the rural schools have lost the more experienced, the 
better trained, and the more ambitious teachers in them. 

That the war is over does not assure the return of these teachers 
te the country schools. Many of them will retain their newly 
acquired positions. Others will find new opportunities open to 
them. Just what the actual shortuge of teachers is is impossible 
to determine accurately. There are no reliable figures to be 
obtained. The United States Bureau of Education has placed 
estimates well up in the thousands. Even were the number of 
rural schools without teachers available, the actual shortage would 
not be indicated, for in many cases untrained and unprepared 
persons have been put into the vacant positions. Many of these 
are, no doubt, capable of rendering efficient service if permitted 
additional training. 
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Before the war rural schools were not provided dependable 
sources from which teachers might be drawn. Prospective 
teachers have been told about the disadvantages, not the possi- 
bilities, of country life. The normal schools have been taxed to 
the utmost in supplying elementary teachers for city schools. 
Few have dared to put courses for rural teachers on a par with those 
offered teachers of town and city schools. In most instances where 
such bold steps have been taken carefully paved avenues with 
glaring guideposts lead frightened members of the rural pilgrimage 
back to the smoother highway of safety with least possible loss of 
time and energy when they have stumbled over the slightest 
obstacles in the rugged pathway of pioneers. Others without a 
blush of shame offer inferior courses to inferior students who are 
sent into the country schools. Others are content with offering 
a few courses to such rural teachers as may be induced to attend 
a short summer session. The greater number still contend there is 
no need for specialized courses and give the most desultory attention 
to, or benignly ignore, any conscious responsibility in the training 
of rural teachers. In recent years the teacher-training depart- 
ments in the high schools and the county training schools have 
supplied the larger number of country teachers having professional 
training. The total output from all these agencies has not met 
the demand. Every study and investigation of rural schools has 
pointed out the striking lack of preparation on the part of rural 
teachers. A study completed recently by Dr. H. W. Foght of 
the Bureau of Education shows that in the period immediately 
preceding the war one out of three had had no professional training 
whatever. Attendance at a summer session or the completion of 
short courses in reputable institutions were rated as constituting 
professional training. Less than half have completed a four-year 
course in a standardized high school. Almost 5 per cent had 
less than eight years of training in an elementary school. On the 
average, according to his findings, the rural teacher teaches for 
about forty-five months, or 6.5 school years of seven months each, 
which is the prevailing standard of our rural schools. As is pointed 
out in the study, the majority teach a much shorter time, for the 
average was materially raised by a comparatively small number 
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reporting from fifteen to thirty-seven years of experience. Ap- 
proximately 350,000 teachers are needed to supply our rural schools. 
Under pre-war conditions 50,000 new recruits each year is a con- 
servative estimate. 

The demand last September was much more urgent. The 
effects of the war demand a mobilization of rural educational forces 
in the period of construction which is upon us. Those engaged in 
the field are challenged to renewed, redirected, and highly con- 
centrated efforts. Just before the war we had begun to turn our 
attention upon the rural schools. Our country-life program, if 
we may lay claim to such, was largely that of propaganda. Pupils 
not absent for twenty days were given colored certificates of attend- 
ance. Brass plates above the doors of certain schools labeled them 
as standardized. School sites were enlarged and made more sani- 
tary. School buildings were remodeled and in many cases new 
ones erected. Local district, township, county, and even a state- 
wide interest was awakened in rural-school problems. More com- 
fortable living conditions have been provided for teachers. Many 
have been invited to participate in community affairs as permanent 
citizens. Long walks to and from schools on cold winter days 
have been eliminated. New equipment has been purchased. 
Hot lunches have been prepared. Old stoves have been jacketed 
and furnaces putin. Artificial lighting systems have been installed. 
Bubbling water fountains have replaced the public but unsanitary 
old water pail. Surveys have been made and much talked about. 
Successful health campaigns have been waged and school nurses 
introduced. The salaries of teachers have been increased. The 
social life of communities has been fired with a new zeal. Con- 
solidation has been advocated and in many cases put into effect. 
The advantage of the larger and more effective county unit of 
organization has been championed. Rural conferences have been 
held at which workers fresh from the field have described most 
remarkable projects. Agitators overintoxicated with the spirit 
of rural reformation have in most glowing terms pictured a new 
day. Conscientious, hard-working rural teachers have left these 
“feasts of inspiration”’ in a bewildered state of mind. They have 
been depressed that others should do so much as compared with 
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their own humble efforts. They have been imbued with the idea 
that each of the successes reported was a part of a nation-wide 
scheme rather than the sporadic attempt of many individual 
schools. Much of this constructive work was considered by its 
instigators in the light of temporary expedients rather than per- 
manent policies. Suddenly these, and many other movements 
which might be enumerated, were arrested by the demands of the 
terrific struggle from which we are just emerging. Inadequate as 
our rural program has been, it was almost completely demoralized 
by the war. Teachers were left without encouragement to continue 
their work. Schools were forced to close because of the scarcity 
of teachers. Many incompetent persons were put in other schools. 
Institutions turned their attention to other lines and left the rural 
schools to shift for themselves. 

As the din of battle is hushed, the pitiful murmuring of our 
weakened and depreciated rural teaching force is heard. The rural 
movements in which we were interested before the war have been 
unceremoniously swept away from the center of the stage. The 
most constructive ones occupy only subordinate positions. All 
spot-lights are focused on our enfeebled and depleted force of 
rural teachers huddled together in the center of the stage. Rela- 
tive values are being determined. Our experiences before the war 
convince us that much activity may radiate from a school system 
in which there are a few well-trained teachers. The confusion 
resulting from the demoralization of our rural forces during the 
war is even more convincing that we dare not depend on a laissez 
faire policy. The immediate emergency facing us at the close of 
the war demands a rural teaching force trained to cope with the 
problems involved in the organization, management, and operation 
of a one-room country school and leaves -us firmly convinced that 
such a teaching force is indispensable. 


THE SERIOUSNESS OF THE PRESENT EMERGENCY 


This is an inopportune time to be confronted with this shortage 
of teachers. The mass of information collected concerning our 
soldiers confirms our former suspicions that our rural educational 
program has not been accomplishing all that might be desired. 


atte 
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Quoting from one of the investigators on the psychological staff in 
one of the larger training camps, 


Educationally speaking I think this war is a wonderful thing. The 
mental lethargy of the whole world is being overcome. Back in the farthest 
recesses where man lives new ideas are going. Men are having to come out 
and the interest of home folks goes with them, and they begin to feel the need 
of the ability to write and to read, so as to keep in touch with things. 

I have talked with many boys—I do individual examining entirely—and 
I have found scores of them who come from families, none of whom can read 
or write. They have never been away from home in their lives. They never 
rode on a train before coming to camp, and in many cases they never saw a 


train either. 

Here is a sample case which is fairly typical: John , the thirteenth 
child in a family of twenty-two children, none of whom can read or write, has 
done nothing but farm work. Says that Uncle Sam is president. Knows 
that he lives in (state) but does not know where he is now. (He was 
in a training camp in an adjoining state.) He can name the days in the week 
but not the months in the year. Doesn’t know the present day, month, nor 
year. Cannot make change and cannot count. Is married and has three 
children. children have fits—epilepsy—mother having same kind of 


spells. 

Other investigators verify these conditions. There are millions 
of native-born adult citizens in this country who can neither read 
nor write. Many of our foreign-born citizens are unable to read 
or write in our language. Unless our rural schools are supplied with 
trained teachers, ten years hence we shall have a larger number of 
illiterates than we now have. It seems a travesty that while we 
have a bill in Congress designed to repair the wrongs of the past by 
wiping out adult illiteracy we should permit so many rural schools 
to be without teachers and so many more with unprepared teachers. 

The war has had a depressive effect on teacher-training institu- 
tions. Many young persons who under normal conditions would 
have entered these institutions have been attracted to other lines 
of preparation. This applies especially to those in the rural field, 
for many of the newer fields are rated as higher types of civic and 
social services than “merely teaching a country school.” Many 
normal schools have been compelled to retrench in their expendi- 
tures. Budgets, meager in times of peace, have proved inadequate 
to meet the increased demands of the war. Rural departments 
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have been the first to be hampered by war economy. Increased 
responsibilities find them with shrinking budgets. Some have 
been discontinued. Others have reduced the number of instructors. 
High-salaried specialists have been replaced by those not so well 
prepared but willing to accept a lower salary. Other institutions 
have postponed the organization of departments until more prosper- 
ous times. Since we have not had dependable sources from which 
trained rural teachers might be obtained, our problem is intensified 
by being one of construction rather than of reconstruction. 


THE RESPONSIBILITY OF MEETING THE EMERGENCY 


The most hasty survey of the facts involved lead to the con- 
clusion that some immediate means must be taken to meet the 
critical situation. Just where the obligations for supplying the 
teachers and through what agency or agencies such training can be 
best given are more perplexing problems. In the past we have 
shunted all educational responsibilities which might be so shifted 
on local communities. We have consoled ourselves by a more or 
less fatuous faith in local initiative. Not until we were compelled 
to act as a national unit did we realize that local initiative might 
be just as irrevocably set against educational progress as in its 
cordial support. The data gathered about our soldiers indicate 
that certain communities have not provided their children with 
elementary schools offering training in such common essentials 
as reading and writing. Large areas, including whole counties, 
states, and even wider areas, appear almost destitute of the most 
commonplace educational advantages. 

When we first began to train elementary teachers for city 
schools, the matter was left to such cities as were willing to bear 
the expense. City normal schools were once earmarks of school 
systems keenly awake to educational progress. Such is not the 
case now, for city normal schools have been superseded by state 
institutions. Only a few of the larger cities can afford such a 
luxury. The teacher-training departments in the high schools 
and the county training schools are the only remaining teacher- 
training agencies organized on the theory that the local community 
should train its own teachers. They have gone a long way toward 
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working out a technique for the training of rural teachers. No 
doubt the instructors in the more efficient institutions of each 
state supporting them possess a keener professional insight toward 
and are more highly skilled in meeting the problems of the rural 
schools than any other equally large group in the respective states. 
In spite of their efficiency it is unlikely that such a large number of 
institutions organized in separate local school systems, many of 
which have adopted “educational retrenchment” as their watch- 
word during the period of the war, is able to meet the present 
emergency. 

State normal schools have assumed the responsibility of train- 
ing elementary teachers for the city schools. As has been stated, 
few have accepted the task of training teachers for rural schools. 
In the period preceding the war it is doubtful whether any normal 
school in the country was able to supply its territory with an ade- 
quate number of trained rural teachers. Few have a sufficient 
number of members on their faculties with the training and rural 
contacts necessary to offer the specialized training. None are 
prepared to train their full quota of rural teachers to meet the 
emergency with their present teaching staffs. This means an 
added expense that their meager budgets will not meet. In many 
respects they are prepared to meet the situation. The training 
demanded has much in common with that offered other elementary 
teachers. They have the plants, equipment, library facilities, 
opportunities for observation of good teaching, and facilities for 
participation; and much of the practice teaching may be supplied 
by expanding the present facilities. Practically all are accessible 
to a sufficient number of rural schools to provide actual rural-school 
practice. During the period of the war technical schools and 
colleges were used in training war workers. Schools of chemistry 
were mobilized for similar purposes. Colleges were freely opened 
to the Students Army Training Corps. The normal schools ma 
be used just as effectively in meeting the present emergency caused 
by the shortage of rural teachers. 

In the past the federal government has not concerned itself 
with elementary education. Many phases in the present situation 
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demand federal action. The shortage is the result of a call for 
national, not local, services. The need is generally distributed 
throughout the country. Teachers must be trained on a large 
scale. The urgency calls for immediate action. Climatic condi- 
tions and the kind of crops produced call for a mobile teaching 
force. For example, in the southern states attendance of the older 
children during May, June, and July is all but impossible, while 
in North Dakota and other northern states these are much more 
favorable months for school attendance than the severely cold 
winter ones. The expenses of organization, administration, and 
supervision are much less when organized on a national basis than 
if the states were to take up the matter individually. There is 
opportunity for standardization. State normal schools train 
elementary teachers for the city schools; state universities through 
their colleges of education supply trained teachers for the high 
schools; state agricultural colleges subsidized by federal aid under 
the Smith-Hughes Act prepare teachers of the vocational subjects; 
the War Department has provided for the training of convalescent 
soldiers in hospitals and of soldiers during the period of demobiliza- 
tion; the Smith-Sears Act makes provision for the re-education 
of soldiers incapacitated for service in their former vocations; 
pending legislation plans to wipe out illiteracy among the adults; 
through the Ordnance Department children congregated on muni- 
tion reservations were promised the best type of elementary educa- 
tion at the expense of the federal government; but the children in 
many of our rural schools are either without teachers or have 
untrained ones, and no means has been taken for supplying them 
with adequately prepared teachers. It is quite evident that the 
national government is under obligations to assume leadership 
and bear much of the expense incurred in supplying these schools 
with teachers of the best training present conditions will permit. 


PROGRAM FOR MEETING THE EMERGENCY 


The success of any plan inaugurated depends to a very large 
degree on the proper co-ordination and utilization of the resources 
belonging to teacher-training departments and county training 
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schools, to normal schools, and to the federal government. The 

shortage of teachers calls on each of these agencies to render valu- 
able assistance. The technique for the training must be sought 
in the experiences of the teacher-training departments and county 
training schools. The services of their most efficient instructors 
will be demanded. Immediate action to meet a temporary shortage 
is urgent. Neither the state nor the federal government can 
afford to waste time and money by investing in sites and buildings. 
These should be freely shared by the normal schools and other 
teacher-training agencies with the federal government. Dormitory 
accommodations and meals should be provided on the same basis 
as for the training of war workers. The federal government should 
provide the leadership needed in organization, operation, and super- 
vision of the training. 

The plan here presented provides for three months of intensive 
training. Prospective teachers should be pledged to a term of 
service which will tide us through the present shortage of teachers. 
The candidates should possess physical fitness and at least have 
completed a four-year course in an accredited high school or its 
equivalent. No person should be received whose general average 
for the two years of school attendance preceding induction falls 
below C. They should be required to put in five and a half days 
per week during the course of training. The training should be 
offered at such institutions as the government may designate. If 
at any time after a candidate has completed the course of training 
it is deemed advisable for her to continue the training, she shall 
proceed to do so. During the period spent in training the federal 
government should provide transportation, food, and living quar- 
ters, and pay each the salary drawn by a private in the United 
States Army. 

Approximately one half of the time spent in training should 
be given to professional courses and the other half to schoolroom 
practice. The standards of admission should insure adequate prep- 
aration in subject-matter. In all courses the work should be 
closely associated with actual school practice. The term of train- 
ing is short, hence the prospective teachers should be kept sub- 
merged in schoolroom activities. 
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THE COURSE OF STUDY 
PROFESSIONAL COURSES 


SCHOOLROOM PRACTICE 
Weeks Half-Days 
Observation of, demonstration of, and participa- 


15 
10 
Teaching in primary and intermediate grades... . 15 
Teaching in rural schools 20 


The professional courses—1a, 2a, and 3a—make up the program 
for one half-day five days of the week. Each should be carefully 
worked out under the personal direction of the national supervisor 
by experts in methods of teaching and management of rural schools. 
A syllabus of each course should be at the disposal of those offering 
the courses. The work in 3a should include the presentation of 
principles and concrete demonstrations of how to put them into 
actual practice. At least half of the time should be spent in observ- 
ing and appreciating the work of skilled teachers. 

Schoolroom practice completes the work of the five days. Full 
half-day sessions should be devoted to this activity. Instead of 
making these periods opportunities to recuperate from the more 
severe strain of the classroom work, they should be the most search- 
ing and exacting tests of the prospective teachers’ mettle. Definite 
and fixed responsibilities should be assigned. A carefully prepared 
syllabus should be in the possession of each practice supervisor. 


465 
Weeks Periods 
1a Principles of teaching......................+. 10 50 
2a Rural-school management .................... 10 50 
Teaching music and drawing.................. 2 10 
2b Teaching history and civics................... 6 6 
3b Teaching hygiene and sanitation............... 6 6 
4b Teaching nature-study...................... 6 6 
9b Teaching 3 
2¢ 
3¢ 
4c 
5c 
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The five types of schoolroom practice follow closely the scheme that 
has proved so successful in the teacher-training departments. All 
the resources of each emergency training school should be concen- 
trated on the rural practice provided during the last two weeks of 
each term. 

Courses 16, 2b, 3b, 4b, 5b, 6b, and 7) are planned for Saturday 
forenoons. At least half of the periods on this half-day should be 
double ones. A portion of the time should be given over to a 
demonstration of principles as applied in the classrooms. The 
courses should be offered by the teachers of the special subjects 
in the normal schools. If they are skilled in teaching pupils of 
elementary schools, they may very well be relied on to give actual 
demonstrations of expert teaching. If they are not so skilled, the 
assistance of capable teachers in the practice schools should be 
secured. The practice supervisors of emergency training should 
be present and free to offer suggestions adapting the material to 
the specific problems of the rural schools. If the normal school 
employs an instructor in agriculture, he should be given charge of 
the courses in nature-study and agriculture. In each course there 
should be a carefully prepared syllabus worked out under the 
direction of the national supervisor. 

In order to carry out this emergency training in a normal school 
with practice-teaching facilities at its command, a special staff 
of five members would be required. Such a force could train from 
sixty to ninety teachers each term. It is possible to have four 
terms during the year, giving an annual product of from two 
hundred and forty to three hundred and sixty teachers. A super- 
visor of emergency training prepared to offer courses 1a and 2a 
should have general charge of the work in each normal school. 
Courses 34, 1, 2b, 3b, 4b, 5b, 6b, and 7) should be offered by regular 
members of the normal-school faculties. The schoolroom practice 
should be placed in charge of three special emergency training 
practice supervisors. Three important factors should be con- 
sidered in selecting these supervisors: actual rural school experience, 
former success in training rural teachers, and skill in grasping and 
imparting the principles underlying good teaching. They have a 
far more responsible service to perform than merely giving criti- 
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cisms. Their ability to give instruction in the organization and 
presentation of subject-matter will often be just as severely tested 
as that of those offering instruction in special subjects, such as 
geography, history, etc. Principles and actual classroom applica- 
tions should never be dissociated in the course of the training. 
There should be a follow-up supervisor whose duty would be to 
look after the welfare of both teacher and public after she has 
entered her school. This person should place teachers, arrange for 
their living quarters, assist teachers in improving their instruction, 
check them up, and investigate and adjust all matters of complaint. 

If the enrolment in an emergency training school should approxi- 
mate sixty, the students should be divided into two sections; if it 
should reach ninety, three sections would be necessary. During 
the morning one section would be taking the professional courses 
while the other was engaged in the schoolroom practice. In the 
afternoon the order would be reversed. If the enrolment were but 
sixty, each supervisor would have twenty students under her; if 
there were ninety students, each would have thirty. This would 
not be an excessive load as compared with what some of the 
instructors in the teacher-training departments are now carrying. 
During the last two weeks of each term when the rural school 
practice is being given each of the five instructors would have super- 
vision of from twelve to eighteen students. 

The federal government should assume control of the overhead 
organization. The general control might very well be placed under 
the direction of a committee of experts. This committee would 
delegate the responsibility of executing its policies to a federal 
supervisor of emergency training. The duties of this person would 
be both administrative and supervisory. Assistants would be 
needed to give adequate attention to the many departments. In 
performing the administrative duties the national supervisor would 
act directly with the administration of the normal school and 
indirectly through the assistant supervisors and the local super- 
visors of emergency training. The supervisory duties would be 
rendered through the assistant supervisors to the local supervisors, 
to the practice supervisors, to the instructors in the normal schools 
offering the professional courses, and to the follow-up supervisors. 
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Those advocating federal aid to educational enterprises have 
been confronted by at least one valid objection. The danger is 
always lurking that local school systems will be relieved of duties 
in which they should be interested and for which they should make 
sacrifices. In this case certain districts might greet the measure 
as an opportunity to employ a good teacher at a meager salary. 
To overcome this objection, no teacher should be permitted to 
complete the course of training and enter a school on a salary less 
than that received by the lowest-paid teacher in the group, including 
the one-fourth of the rural teachers drawing the highest salaries 
in the county. 

It is not contended that the course of training here outlined 
is sufficient to produce the type of teachér which is demanded for 
the rural schools. This is another problem which needs most care- 
ful consideration. The program here proposed will produce a 
teacher very much more efficient than many who have entered the 
rural schools during the war. It will afford an opportunity for 
those who are unprepared but have the promise of becoming good 
teachers to secure the training without additional expense on their 
part. If pursued extensively and long enough, it will make it 
possible for every rural school to have a teacher with some profes- 
sional training. The scheme will help to repair the educational 
waste that many rural districts have suffered during the period 
of the war. Moreover, it recognizes the problem of training 
rural teachers as a state and national, not a local, one. It offers 
an inducement to young women to enter the profession, as the 
training will not cost them any financial outlay. If the federal 
government can afford to pay disabled soldiers sixty-five dollars 
per month while taking vocational training, it will surely receive 
far richer dividends by providing trained teachers for its rural 


schools. 


INDIVIDUATION 


EDWARD A. ROSS 
University of Wisconsin 


Sometimes a people enjoying large individual freedom has 
been forced into compact groups by the conditions of living. The 
individual becomes solidary with some group—the family, the 
kindred, the village community, the guild, the church—so that in 
many matters he ceases to be a free moral agent. But if the con- 
ditions of life take such a turn that the backing of his group is no 
longer a vital matter to him, the groups presently dissolve and the 
individual reappears. The processes which pulverize social lumps 
and release the action of their members may be termed individuation. 


THE TEUTONIC KINDRED 


When our Teutonic ancestors emerge into history something 
more than a millenium and a half ago each man is the center of a 
united group of kindred who act on his behalf partly because they 
have his welfare at heart, but mainly because public opinion, the 
law, and their own views of life make them guilty with him if he 
commits a wrong, and almost equally liable to penalty; or, if he 
is slain, throw upon the whole group the responsibility for vengeance 
or satisfaction. Every relative of a slayer up to his second or third 
cousins contributes, according to his degree of kinship, to the wergeld, 
which alone can avert the blood feud. On the same principle the 
wergeld received is apportioned among the kinsmen of the man 
slain. In case of pauperism the whole kindred is liable, the degree 
of relationship determining the contribution of each kinsman. 
The kindred has the right formally to repudiate an offending mem- 
ber, while in some societies a man can solemnly break the ties of 
kin by breaking his staff in a ceremonial act. 

Now in South Germany the last traces of such kindred solidarity 
disappear in the thirteenth century. Sweden gives evidence of it 
as late as the fourteenth century. In Holland and Belgium the 
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kindreds remain active into the sixteenth century. In Denmark 
they give signs of life as late as the seventeenth century, while in 
Holstein and Schleswig certain of their functions continued to be 
exercised on into the nineteenth century. On the other hand, in 
Norway the disintegration of the kindred seems to have taken 
place between the ninth and thirteenth centuries. Anglo-Saxon 
England shows little of such solidarity when it first comes in view 
in the seventh and eighth centuries, while in Iceland and Normandy 
there are no signs of it. It is believed that armed migration by sea 
was deadly to kin solidarity because those who wandered from 
Denmark and Southern Scandinavia to England, Norway, Iceland, 
Normandy, and Russia were not entire kindreds but the super- 
numerary heirs of different kindreds, who went on Viking raids 
to seek their fortune because there was no land for them in the home 
estate. Land migrations, on the other hand, involved whole 
kindreds, so that this grouping survived even the vast journeyings 
which carried the Visigoths into Spain. 

However, Christianity and Roman law, with their notions of the 
responsibility of the individual for his crime, worked adversely on 
the kindreds, while the executive power of the state looked upon 
them with a jealous eye and sought to break them up. It is curious, 
however, that in some parts of our South, particularly among the 
Appalachian mountaineers, the long-forgotten kindred grouping 
was revived. The lack of law and order in the mountains caused 
the kindreds to take it upon themselves to avenge the slain man, 
and burdened them with a heritage of feuds which ended only when 
the courts proved strong enough to execute justice. In other 
parts of the South the kindred constituted a mutual-aid association. 
Blood relatives, whether congenial or not, were cherished in the 
hope that if the breadwinner met with misfortune perhaps Cousin 
Jim and Uncle Ben and mother’s folks would see that Molly and 
the babies did not come to want. So it was the custom to make 
much of the ties of blood, to exchange visits with kinsfolk, and to 
go out of one’s way to favor one’s kin in business and politics. It 
was a way of insuring one’s family against the hazards of life. 
Northerners were astonished to see how, after the Civil War, very 
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distant kinsmen came forward to assume the support of the widows 
and orphans of the Confederacy. 

Now this mutual-aid association is being undermined partly by 
the development of charitable agencies, private and public, but 
chiefly by the extension of insurance, particularly life insurance. 
There is now scarcely an economic hazard to which a man or his 
family is exposed which may not be provided against. For an 
annual payment a company furnishes the protection for which 
one used to rely on one’s kinsfolk. The result is that the claims of 
kindred are not so generally acknowledged. Why keep up intimacy 
with all the relatives when some of them are such dreadful bores ? 
So friendship, or preferential association, gains on kinship, and the 
sphere of personal choice is enlarged. 


THE CHINESE CLAN 


Among :the Chinese the agnatic rural clan has great vitality. 
Clan ties are so strong that if a poor man cannot feed all his children 
he can get fellow-clansmen to adopt some of them. If times are 
dull in the city, there is no visible accumulation of unemployed, 
because the superfluous laborers scatter to their ancestral villages, 
there to live and work till better times come. The city merchant 
registers his boys in the ancestral temple of his clan, contributes 
to its upkeep, attends the yearly clan festival, and lets his children 
be reared in the ancestral village in order that they may cherish 
the old tie to the soil. Thus, unless some calamity uproots the 
stock, the city family, even after the lapse of generations, retains 
a connection with the rural kindred. 

Clan ties mean so much that there are few duties more sacred 
than that of helping their kinsmen, even at other people’s expense. 
The official feels that it is right for him to provide berths for his 
relatives, whether or not they are competent. Hence a pestilent 
nepotism not only clogs the government departments with useless 
place-holders, but fills the offices of colleges, railways, and industrial 
plants with sinecurists. 

Chinese students are formidable in mass action, such as strikes 
and walkouts, because their protest, however perverse, is always 
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unanimous. The sensible lad may perceive how silly it is, but he 
never dreams of standing out against it because all his life he has 
been trained to get in line. And he has been trained to get in line 
by contact with a struggle for existence so severe that he realizes 
that his group—family, clan, or guild—is indispensable to him. 
It alone will throw him a life line if his foot slips and he falls into 
the whirlpool. 

The Chinese would enjoy individual freedom and independence 
as keenly as we do, but it is a luxury which they cannot yet afford. 
When in a century or so they have gained a much better economic 
position and are served by an honest and efficient government, the 
Chinese clan will disintegrate of itself because no longer needed 
as a mutual-defense or mutual-aid association. 


THE FAMILY 


The process which has dissolved the Teutonic kindred into 
families has gone on to dissolve the family into individuals. The 
early Roman father exercised over his children the patria poitesias. 
He could work them as he chose and neglect their education as he 
would. He had the power of life and death over them, and they 
had no property rights he was bound to respect. This patriarchal 
authority was based, not only on the religion of ancestor worship, 
but as well on a fanciful idea of physiological inheritance. It was 
long supposed that children inherited their qualities only from their 
father, the mother’s body being but a seed plot which nourished 
the paternal germ. We now know that the mother’s contribution 
is not less than the father’s, and that the proverb “Like father, like 
son’’ errs in ignoring inheritance from the mother. Furthermore, 
the meeting in the child of two distinct lines of heredity makes it 
certain that he cannot be a replica of either parent. He has, 
indeed, much closer kinship to his full brother or sister than to his 
parent. 

Science thus vindicates the uniqueness of the child and shows 
it to be absurd and unjust that the son should inherit the father’s 
honor or infamy. Why should this being, so distinct, starve 
because his parents neglect him, slave because a drunken father 
would exploit him, famish for knowledge because his parents care 
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nothing for it, be punished for his father’s misdeeds, or lie under a 
stigma because his father did not marry his mother? Wherefore 
should his father’s calling, religion, allegiance, or citizenship 
descend automatically to him? This conception that children 
do not “belong to” their parents underlies the laws passed by most 
American states which make it a crime for the parent to desert, 
wilfully neglect, or contribute to the delinquency of, the child. 

In many societies mating has been taken out of the hands of 
the young people and arranged entirely by the parents. The 
Chinese, for example, have eliminated wooing, love-making, and 
romance from life. Not until the wedding does either of the young 
people know the other’s name or look upon the other’s face. While 
those who have never dreamed of the sweet intoxication of romantic 
love will without protest let themselves be thus paired off, it is 
certain that under these circumstances conjugal adjustment entails 
a greater strain than with us. In China the self-sacrifice which 
preserves the harmony of the home is borne chiefly by the wife. 
And while suicides are three or four times as frequent among our 
men as among our women, in the only Chinese population for 
which we have statistics (Wei-hai-wei) the suicides are from five 
to ten times as numerous among females as among males. Mis- 
mating is not responsible for a// this excess, but certainly for some 
of it. 

The arranged marriage seems never to have gained a footing 
among the Celts and the Teutons, but under the name of mariage 
de convenance it played a great réle in Latin Europe. In the course 
of the nineteenth century, however, it has nearly disappeared in 
favor of the marriage of inclination. 

The individualistic movement of thought in the eighteenth 
century not only inspired ideas as to the rights of children and 
caused family discipline to be more gentle, but it also called in 
question the testamentary power of the head of the family. It 
prompted the state to limit a man’s right to will his property away 
from his children or to leave it all to one child. The growing 
freedom in the use of the inheritance tax betrays a new attitude 
toward the family. The state deems it not good for young people 
to be endowed for life by way of inheritance and resorts to a 
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progressive taxation which will end by obliging the children of the 
wealthy to take life standing up instead of lying down. 

Industrialism is another force hostile to the unity of the family. 
On the farm the members of the family are busy with the same 
tasks, so that in some degree they are knit together by their work. 
The members of the typical city family, on the other hand, scatter 
after breakfast to their divers “jobs.” Father is an iron-molder, 
Jim drives a dray, Sarah teaches school, Jessie is cash girl in a 
department store, while Harry is office boy to a doctor. They are 
borne asunder by different tasks, interests, contacts, and circles 
of friends. So far as this family holds the loyalty of its members, 
it does so in spite of their diversity of work. 

Just as the breakdown of the false theory of heredity sets the 
child free, so the discrediting of the false theory of male superiority 
releases the wife. In early Rome the wife was in her husband’s 
hand (manus). In the eye of the law she was not a “person” 
and could not control property. Her husband had the legal right 
to chastise her, to judge her if she were accused of a serious offense, 
and to kill her if guilty of adultery. 

Even in the English colonies in America the married woman was 
controlled in both person and property by her husband. Her 
property—save that ‘‘settled” upon her—became his absolute 
property. Even her clothing and ornaments belonged to him 
and might be disposed of as he saw fit. The husband, too, was the 
sole guardian of their children, and he alone had the say as to their 
education, religious upbringing, choice of occupation, and marriage. 

The introduction of machinery which gives a new earning- 
power to women, a clearer view of the réle of the female sex in the 
life of the race, and the illumination of the historical process by 
which male domination became established—all these have tended 
to equalize man and woman in the family. We see this in statutes 
giving the married woman control of her own property, granting 
alimony to divorced wives, and preserving very limited rights to 
husbands in their deceased wives’ estates. We see it also in the 
insistence that in sex conduct the same moral standard shall apply 
to the one sex as to the other. How far we have come we can 
gauge when we note the customs of certain of our foreign-born. 
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In some of the Slavic settlements wife-beating is so much a matter 
of course that the husband denounces this as “no free country” 
when fined for the offense. The wife is so abused sexually that 
the death of the typical woman occurs in trying to bring to the 
world her twelfth, fifteenth, or twentieth baby. The Italian 
woman instead of being a free moral agent is absolutely subject 
to the will of her nearest male relative. 

Since the family name and the succession to property are not 
involved in the husband’s adultery as they may be in the wife’s 
adultery, they were formerly punished differently. But while 
from the family point of view they are of differing flagrancy, from 
the individual point of view they are equal offenses. The newer 
tendency to give the wronged wife divorce on the same terms as 
the wronged husband, and to extend to the wife who kills her 
husband im flagrante delicto the immunity which has always been 
enjoyed by the husband who kills his wife under similar circum- 
stances, indicates that the individual aspect of adultery is being 
considered, rather than the family aspect. 

“‘Mothers’ pensions” further individualize the married woman 
by providing that a mother with young children shall not starve 
or be parted from them because of the death or desertion of the 
father. The demand for the state endowment of motherhood, of 
which we hear more every year, testifies to the growth of the con- 
viction that the fate of one adult individual ought not to be entirely 
dependent on the will of another. 

The individuation of the members of the family has not come 
solely out of thirst for personal'freedom, but partly owing to the 
transfer of functions from the family to larger social groups. 
Schooling has been made compulsory and the school takes over such 
matters as the medical inspection of the children, play leadership, 
and vocational guidance. School and home are linked by parent- 
teacher associations. The kindergarten reaches down nearly to 
the cradle, and neighborhood nurseries are probably not far off. 
Baby-feeding stations and Classes and anti-child-labor laws insure 
that the children of the poor shall have their chance. The social 
center competes with the fireside for the child’s leisure time. By 
requiring men intending marriage to submit to tests for venereal 
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diseases society comes to the rescue of parents solicitous to safe- 
guard their daughters from union with the infected. The court 
of domestic relations assumes functions which in olden time fell 
to the council of the kin. 

The ecclesiastical doctrine that marriage, being a sacrament, is 
indissoluble sacrifices the individual to the institution when the 
demands of the two conflict. The disposition of the modern state 
to grant divorce for grave cause shows that the happiness of 
the individual is deemed of importance. The passage of both 
marriage and divorce from the custody of the church to that of 
the state causes them to be regarded no longer as mysteries or 
symbols, but as problems to be settled in the light of reason and 
experience. 

Even the remaining grip of the institution is called in question 
by some. Shall a right to motherhood be acknowledged and 
likewise a right to limit child-bearing? Which is the supreme 
sanction of sex relations—a public ceremony or parenthood? Is 
the illegitimate child to bear “‘his birth’s invidious bar,” and 
must the unmarried mother pay as now the entire penalty for the 
unauthorized sex relation, allowing the equally guilty man to 
go free? 


INDIVIDUATING EFFECT OF THE MONEY ECONOMY 


The money economy has greatly extended the range of personal 
choice. In the early Middle Ages the relation of the individual 
to the group was all or nothing. But today, thanks to the money 
economy, people are able to form unions for specific purposes into 
which they enter not with their entire personality but only with 
a limited contribution. Or compare the impersonality of the rela- 
tions among fellow-stockholders in a modern joint-stock company 
with the personal nature of the bond among the co-operators of 
olden time. It was a great stride toward emancipation when the 
feudal villein commuted his obligation to work so many cays a 
week on his lord’s demesne, or to deliver to his lord such-and-such 
produce of his fields, into a fixed money payment which he might 
raise as he pleased. No longer was he tied down to a single occupa- 
tion or to residence in his birthplace. 
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Among ourselves when the laborer takes part of his pay in kind, 
i.e., in food and lodging, he is not so free as when he gets his pay 
all in money and lives where he will. The factory girl paid in 
cash is freer than the domestic who must take such food and lodging 
as her mistress provides, and this is one reason why she works for 
less. In England the shop assistants who “live in,” i.e., are fed 
and lodged by their employers, are doubtless more discontented 
than any mercantile help in the United States. With good reason 
the worker is loath to take wages in anything but money. Where 
employers partly pay for service with board or orders on company 
stores or accommodations in company houses, the employees are 
restless or else the class of laborers is low. The worst cases of 
chronic feud between labor and capital are found, not in industrial 
centers where the ‘‘cash nexus” is the sole connection between the 
two, but in isolated places—the mining camp, the lumber camp, 
the railroad camp—where labor has no option, but must spend 
its money with the company. 

Throughout Western South America the agricultural worker, 
the peon, is paid very little cash. He receives but a few cents a 
day, for he takes most of his pay in the use of a plot of from two 
to five acres on which he rears his hut and grows his food. By thus 
blurring the deal the master contrives to obtain an exorbitant 
rental for his plot as well as a double price for the goods his store 
supplies the peon. Cash wages would clarify the peon’s thinking 
and make him less exploitable. 

In the landlord-tenant relation the substitution of cash rental 
for rental in kind, e.g., a share of the crop, makes for the freedom 
of both parties. Often the tenant “on shares” has to accept the 
landlord as a partner in his undertaking and is not at liberty to 
farm the land according to his own ideas. 


INDIVIDUAL LANDHOLDING 


The communal system of landholding which once prevailed in 
Western Europe and still dominates in Russia so ties the peasant 
with his fellows that he has little opportunity to use his individual 
judgment in agriculture. The type produced in Russia under the 
village system is very susceptible to mob mind. He yields to fits 
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of emotion and outbreaks of violence among his fellows which the 
man who has been individualized by handling a farm is able to 
resist. The peasant who “separates out” of the village community 
and lives on a place of his own makes improvements—and mis- 
takes—which he was not free to make so long as his strips were 
intermixed with those of others in the wide common fields. With 
his new-born self-confidence and sense of responsibility he reaches 
a higher plane of individual development. 


INDIVIDUATING RELIGION 


Ancestor-worship is group religion. One either is or is not a 
member of a family guarded by ancestral spirits. The religions 
of redemption, on the contrary, are individualistic. The early 
Christian was saved by personal assent to the faith, not by being 
the wife or the child of a saint. The old religion of the household 
disappeared. One of the pathetic things in the growth of Chris- 
tianity was the great gulf fixed between husbands and wives by 
the conversion of the latter. Women were in a measure emanci- 
pated because their possession of immortal souls equalized them 
with the other sex. 

In the Orient the individuating effect of Christianity is very 
plain. The worship of ancestors, the idea that by offerings, pil- 
grimages, or good works you can make yourself safe, is met by a 
religion which demands an individual belief or decision and a way 
of life. The Roman Catholic missionaries, however, who require 
of their followers only assent and obedience produce slighter effects 
upon the personality of the convert than the Protestant missionaries 
who “put it up to” the individual to save his soul. 

In fact the Protestant theory of salvation is much more indi- 
vidualistic than the Catholic. The Catholic church is a huge ark. 
Once aboard you will surely get to heaven, provided you do not 
quit ship or get yourself put off for disobedience of the rules of the 
vessel. Protestant Christianity, on the other hand, gives you 
an individual canoe to paddle, and only by your own efforts will 
you ever get to heaven. A congregation is simply a fleet of these 
little canoes keeping together for mutual encouragement and led 
by a pilot who knows how to lay a course for heaven. 
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Among the Protestant denominations those which set least 
store by godly conduct, attendance on worship, and church support, 
and lay the most stress upon personal religious experience, are 
evidently the most individualistic. In the replacement of liturgy 
by sermon, of choir singing by congregational singing, and in the 
emphasis on the prayer meeting with its personal “testimony,” 
religion becomes constantly more subjective. 


HETEROGENEITY OF POPULATION 


The vitally organized person frets at the narrow and rigid 
routine of social convention, whether enforced by law or by opinion. 
The more these routines multiply the less can vitally organized 
persons come into their own. Now the mingling of unlike popula- 
tion elements on a footing of equality has a shattering effect on 
such routines. In our cities with their heterogeneity Mrs. Grundy 
is less terrible than she is in the towns and neighborhoods, where 
everyone knows everyone else and the paucity of interests causes all 
to concern themselves with the doings of each. Certain immigrant 
groups, particularly the Germans with their freedom of social 
customs, Sunday observance, and religious thought, have distinctly 


enlarged the opportunity of the American to be himself. 


DIVERSIFICATION OF CULTURE 


The diversification which is going on in each culture in con- 
sequence of its penetration by elements from other cultures widens 
the range of individual choice. The Englishman may turn aside 
from the old ballads of his people when Czechish, Magyar, Slavonic, 
Little Russian, and Scandinavian folk-music becomes known to 
him. In the architecture of our cities one detects motifs gleaned 
all the way from Greek temple to Florentine palazzo, from Assyrian 
ziggurat to Hindu pagoda. In religion likewise the exotic will be 
admitted, for we cannot rear mission churches in Asia in the shadow 
of the mosque and the temple without allowing Mohammedan 
mosque and Buddhist temple to rise cheek by jowl with our 
Christian churches. 


NEWS AND NOTES 


Notes of interest to the readers of the Journal should be in the hands of the 
editor of “News and Notes” not later than the tenth of the month preceding 
publication. 


The fourteenth annual meeting of the American Sociological Society 
was held December 29-31 in Chicago at the LaSalle Hotel. The main 
topic for discussion was ‘The Problem of Democracy.” Two joint 
meetings with other associations were held. At the joint session 
with the American Economic Association on Monday night, the presi- 
dential addresses of the two societies were given. The subject of the 
joint meeting with the American Association for Labor Legislation was 
“Democracy and Industrial Relations.’”’ The. attendance at all the 
sessions was unusually large. 

President Frank W. Blackmar declined re-election for a second 
term. Professor James Q. Dealey was elected president. The other 
officers for the year 1920 are: first vice-president, Edward C. Hayes, 
University of Illinois; second vice-president, John P. Lichtenberger, 
University of Pennsylvania; secretary-treasurer, Scott E. W. Bedford, 
University of Chicago; members of the Executive Committee, F. Stuart 
Chapin, Wm. J. Kerby, E. L. Earp, Grace Abbott, A. B. Wolfe, and 
Susan Kingsbury. 

The report of the Committee on the Teaching of Sociology in the 
Grade Schools and High Schools was given by the chairman, Professor 
Ross L. Finney. Professor J. L. Gillin, chairman, gave the report for 
the Committee on Standardization of Research. These reports were 
accepted and the committees continued. The Committee on Statistics 
made no report and was discontinued. The appointment of a committee 
of three was authorized to consider the advisability of issuing the 
American Journal of Sociology monthy instead of bimonthly, or of estab- 
lishing a new publication. 

The recommendation of the Executive Committee that the Society 
join the American Council of Learned Societies devoted to Humanistic 
Studies was approved, and President Dealey was delegated to attend 
its first meeting. 
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THE INDIAN JOURNAL OF SOCIOLOGY 


In view of the growing recognition of the importance of social 
problems and the rapidly increasing interest in matters sociological 
in India, the government of His Highness the Maharajah Gaekwad 
of Baroda has decided to establish a scientific journal to be called the 
Indian Journal of Sociology. It is intended to make the indication of 
current literature on all sides of social life and organization a leading 
feature of the Journal. The editor of the Journal is Professor Alban 
G. Widgery, of the College, Baroda. 


THE SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY 


The Sociological Society of London announced the following sub- 
jects and speakers for its autumn program of lectures: ‘The Provinces 
of Great Britain,” by H. J. E. Peake; “The Education of the British 
Officer,’ by an ex-officer; ‘Some Notes on the Rebuilding of the 
Battle Zone,”” by Huntley Carter; and “Art and the City,” by Miss 
Amelia Defries. 


AN INTERNATIONAL PEOPLE’S COLLEGE 


An announcement has been made of a project for the establishment 
of an international people’s college near Copenhagen, Denmark. The 
purpose of the college is indicated by the following statement: “It will 


especially employ teachers who believe in the association of the Christian 
view of life with the democratic movement, and the development of a 
supernational spirit as a way of social and individual progress.’”’ In- 
cluded in the proposed curriculum are courses in languages, sociology, 
history, psychology, hygiene, economics, commerce, and agriculture. 
Students are to be nominated by trade unions, labor organizations, 
co-operative societies, and other progressive groups. The secretary 
of the plan is Peter Manniche, Sonder Boulevard 87, Copenhagen. 


NATIONAL ORGANIZATION FOR PusBLIC HEALTH NURSING 


The industrial nurses of the National Organization for Public 
Health Nursing plan to form an Industrial Nursing Section in the 
National Organization at the meeting in Atlanta next April. The 
object of this section will be the formulation and maintenance of high 
standards for service in industry. It is planned to make known to 
nurses throughout the country the opportunities for education for 
industrial nurses. 

All industrial nurses are urged to attend the Atlanta meeting, and 
employers of industrial nurses are urged to send a nurse as their 
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representative. The chairman of the Committee on Industrial Nursing 
of the National Organization for Public Health Nursing is Florence 
Swift Wright, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


CAROLA WOERISHOFFER GRADUATE DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAL ECONOMY 
AND SOCIAL RESEARCH AT BRYN MAwr COLLEGE 


The following appointments to the Carola Woerishoffer Graduate 
Department of Social Economy and Social Research have been made 
for the year 1919-20: Mrs. Eva Whiting White, director of training 
of the Intercollegiate Community Service Association, will hold the 
position of non-resident lecturer in social economy to give the courses 
in community organization. 

Dr. Neva Deardorf, assistant to the director of Civilian Relief, 
American Red Cross, has been appointed to the position of non-resident 
lecturer in social economy to give the seminars in social theory and in 
social economy applied to social relief. 

Miss Henrietta Additon, executive assistant and director of Field 
Service, Women and Girls, United States Interdepartmental Socia] 
Hygiene Board, has been detailed to serve as non-resident lecturer in 
social economy to give the course in social treatment of dependents, 
defectives, and delinquents, and to supervise the field work of the 
students preparing for the social treatment of delinquents and defectives. 

Miss Angie Kellogg, formerly instructor at Bryn Mawr College, 
will, for the year 1919-20, direct the county work in the care of depend- 
ents and delinquents at Watertown, New York. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


The Extension Division conducted a five weeks’ institute at Fresno 
on Americanization and community work, beginning the second week 
in December. The courses were given by Mr. John Collier, Dr. Carol 
Aronovici, Dr. Roy Kelly, Miss Hulda Youngberg, and Miss Ethel 
Richardson. 


UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY 


In order that the Department of Extension may spread the influence 
of the university campus to the Kentucky mountains as well as to the Blue 
Grass Region a Bureau of Information and Public Welfare has been created 
by the university executives. Professor C. B. Cornell, who is also director 
of social-service training, has been appointed director of this bureau. 

Miss Pauline Wherry, of the Bureau of Education and Research, 
Lake Division, American Red Cross, has been assigned to the university 
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as supervisor of the social-service training courses given in the depart- 
ment of economics and sociology in co-operation with the American 
Red Cross. 


Mitts COLLEGE 


The courses in psychology, sociology, and economics, which had 
been somewhat disrupted by the war service of members of these depart- 
ments, have been reorganized and enlarged in scope. Dr. Kate Brous- 
seau, after two years in France, returns to her position as professor of 
psychology. Miss Fliegelman (A.B., Wisconsin), who has been doing 
research work at Columbia and as assistant to the United States Com- 
mission of Industrial Relations, and who was formerly special agent of 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics, has been appointed as instructor in 
economics. Mrs. Helen Swett Artieda, formerly with the San Francisco 
Relief Survey and now executive secretary of the Public Welfare League 
of Oakland, California, is associate in sociology in charge of institutional 
observation and discussion. Dr. Mary Roberts Coolidge is giving the 
courses in principles of sociology, poverty and relief, race problems, 
and delinquency. As rapidly as funds permit the college is developing 
an elementary training school in social service. Its students during 
the last year have been serving in orphanages, in public-health organi- 
zations, and in Americanization work in the cities of Oakland and 
Berkeley. 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
The Macmillan Company announces among its new books The 
Scientific Spirit in Social Work, by Professor Arthur J. Todd, head of 
the department of sociology, at present absent on leave as director of 
industrial relations, Kuppenheimer & Company, Chicago. 
Associate Professor M. C. Elmer has been selected as director of 
the social survey of Stillwater, Minnesota. 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


Lewis William Baily, M.A., has been appointed professor of sociology 
and will devote a large part of his time to problems of rural sociology. 
He comes to Northwestern from Grinnell College, Iowa, after several 
years of experience in the study of rural conditions and problems. 
Professor Baily is studying problems of rural social life and setting 
forth the character of the problem which the rural church may be 
expected to meet. 

Thomas Dawes Eliot, Ph.D., has been appointed associate professor 
of sociology. Professor Eliot will work in the field of general sociology. 
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He has been recently engaged with the War Camp Community 
Service on the Pacific Coast and had previously been in the 
Public Health Service and had been assistant professor of sociology at 
Washington State College. Professor Eliot will devote his time to the 
general phases of sociology, his interests lying more particularly in the 
problems of the city. 


ROCKFORD COLLEGE 


Seba Eldridge, formerly assistant professor of economics and sociol- 
ogy of Smith College, is now director of the courses of training for social 
workers. 


UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 
Professor Howard Woolston, formerly of the College of the City of 
New York, has become professor and head of the department of sociology 
in the University of Washington. Dr. Woolston succeeded Professor 
W. G. Ogburn, now professor of sociology in Columbia University. 


WELLESLEY COLLEGE 


Assistant Professor Donald R. Taft, of the Ohio State University, 
has become assistant professor of sociology. 


WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 


Assistant Professor C. E. Gehlke is on leave of absence for a year. 
He is acting as the director of the Bureau of Education and Research, 
Department of Civilian Relief, Southwestern Division of the American 
Red Cross, with headquarters in St. Louis, Missouri. 

Dr. Maurice R. Davie (Ph.D., Yale University) has been appointed 
instructor in sociology. 

Dr. Charles W. Coulter has been promoted to assistant professor 
of sociology. 

Professor J. E. Cutler, recently major, United States Army, has 
returned to his duties as head of the department of sociology and dean 
of the School of Applied Social Sciences. While in the army he was 
attached to the General Staff as a sociologist and assigned to work of a 
confidential nature. 


WEsT VIRGINIA UNIVERSITY 
Mr. R. D. McKenzie, assistant professor of economics and sociology 
of Ohio State University, has resigned to accept the position of associate 
professor of sociology. 
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What Is America? By Epwarp ALswortH Ross. New York: 
Century Company, 1919. Pp. vili+159. $1.25. 

The robust optimism of this book is in striking contrast to much 
that now expresses in current magazines and newspapers the unrest and 
trouble of our time. Many cannot accept without qualification this 
summary of things that make us happy without any listing of the things 
that make us unhappy. For example, the “Americanization”’ move- 
ment is described by Dr. Ross as one in which “the aim is to enlist the 
good-will and help of the foreign-born on behalf of the experiment in 
democracy we have embarked on.” It is to be feared that some of 
the recent expressions of that movement are not calculated to secure 
these results. 

Again, although it is a “fact that the American people’’ have been 
“very tenacious of their local control,” the events of the war period 
have made it clear that in some matters at least the American people 
have become highly nationalized in feeling as in government. This 
has made for good in many ways, but also for ill in the present crisis 
when the rights of minorities are so insecure, even the plain constitu- 
tional rights of “‘freedom of speech, press, right to peaceably assemble, 
and to be secure in persons, houses, papers, and effects.’’ Nor do all 
“labor leaders feel” at this moment that “labor has here a fair field, 
is steadily gaining, and will continue to gain if it shows intelligence, 
persistence, and self-restraint.”’ Moreover, although many would 
agree with Dr. Ross that “the unpardonable sin in a would-be reformer 
is impatience” and that “there is no excuse for advocating violence as a 
short cut to reforms,’ there is much in the present situation that indi- 
cates a greater danger to democracy in the power of the majority to 
stifle peaceful methods of agitation than in the possibility that any 
reforming minority will unjustly impose its will by a legislative coup 
d’état. 

Dr. Ross published his book in May, 1919, however, and much 
water has flowed under the bridge since then; and in the midst of so 
much that is pessimistic and wholly devoted to destructive criticism it is 
refreshing to turn, under the guidance of Dr. Ross, to the undercurrent 
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and vital facts of American life which testify to the sound health and 
real pogress of our people during the years since our nation was born. 

The chapter on “Rural America” stresses matters on which city 
dwellers are most ignorant, and explains the causes of the deep divergence 
in economic theory between the farm class and the factory class in this 
country. The chapters on “Education” and on “Marriage and the 
Family” are sensible reviews of actual conditions in this country, and 
the chapter on “The Make-up of the People” is helpful in clearness and 
suggestion. The tables and charts give student value to the book, 
and the whole summary seems to the writer to be just the right thing 
for high-school courses in civics, and for use in classes for newcomers to 
our country in settlements and in community centers. 


ANNA GARLIN SPENCER 
MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Americanization. By Carot Aronovicr. St. Paul: W. A. Keller 
Co., 1919. Pp. 84. $0.60. 

Once in a while we run across a book that brings the essence of 
questions that are uppermost in the minds of the day. This modest 
little book—the author calls it “a booklet’—contains an amount of 
earnest thought and keen comprehension of fundamental human values 


that is worthy of a large volume. The title does not hint at the attitude 
of the author in his viewpoint of the important asecaaradh before us of 
helping foreigners to become true citizens. 

Too many are taking the method of force, and insist upon “only 
English being taught or spoken.”’ In the New York Times, October 14, 
1919, Senator Kenyon, of Iowa, is quoted as saying, after his visit to the 
Pittsburgh steel district, investigating the strike situation, in speaking of 
Americanization of the thousands of non-speaking men and women, 
that “he is convinced that the time has come to make this a one-language 
nation.” 

Dr. Aronovici’s ideas suggest in every way that a “synthetic process 
of social and national integration brought about by an intensified 
democratic state will merge the present heterogeneous masses of racial 
and national groups into one great people.’’ He says: “Much of the 
lawlessness of the immigrant is not due to criminality or immorality, 
but to a failure to longer recognize old traditions, and to a lack of under- 
standing of the social mechanism of the new environment.”’ 

Again he says: “‘In Rome do as the Romans do’ is not assimilation 
but simulation.”” And the very suggestive thought, “The recognition 
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of citizenship as a possible reward for service rendered rather than as a 
gift to be applied for,” is but one of many vital hints that give inspiration 
to thought in these forty-eight pages. The entire “booklet” is one 
which is very worth the reading and should be enjoyed by every thinking 
person. 


Emity PALMER CAPE 


New York City 


Bolshevism and the United States. By CHARLES EDWARD RUSSELL. 
Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill Co., 1919. Pp. 341. $1.50. 

After telling of the terrible destruction wrought by the autocratic 
and anarchistic Lenine and his followers the author says (p. 336): 

I have set down here the outline of a strange and terrible chapter in the 

history of human delusions with the hope that the record may serve in some 
way to warn my countrymen. Bolshevism has revealed to us in startling 
fashion the widespread existence among intelligent and educated persons of an 
order of mind not before connoted. It is a mind that does not coordinate, 
is able to act but not to reflect, can by specious cries be led into strange fanati- 
cisms, accepts lables without inquiry as to the thing within, sincerely and un- 
selfishly gives itself to the propaganda of half truth. 
It acts on this half truth to the fearful destruction of the enormously 
complex and relatively delicate structure of modern society, which can 
be so easily thrown out of adjustment but is so slowly and with such 
painful difficulty readjusted. He calls for steadily pushed but gradual 
reconstruction of the continuously functioning system. 

Changed this must be and will be, but not by Bolshevism and Anarchism; 
not by shooting men and starving children. The doom of the competitive 
system is inevitable and not far off; the cooperative system that will take its 


place is already in sight. 
Victor E. HELLEBERG 
UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS 


Democratic Ideals and Reality; A Study in the Politics of Reconstruc- 
tion. By H. P. MAckInDER. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 
1919. Pp. 266, and maps. $2.00. 

The book under review deals primarily with the geographical pre- 
requisites of a safe League of Nations. It finds the League jeopardized 
by the possible union and organization, under German leadership, of 
Eastern Europe and the vast core of Asia, which together form the 
“Heartland” of the Old World. This Heartland is inaccessible to 
navigation for the most part, owing to the icebound Attic coasts, while 
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the Baltic and Black Sea approaches can be readily barred against 
outside attack, owing to their bottle form. It is therefore armed by 
Nature against the sea powers, insular and peninsular, who seem to be 
the police force of the League. The Heartland, on the other hand, has 
ready land communications with the states of Central Europe. Its 
vast undeveloped resources in food, forest, and mine, and its potential 
man-power may be so organized for economic and military efficiency 
by the Germans as to create a vast continental state, self-fed and self- 
equipped, extending from the Rhine to the brink of the Chinese lowlands. 
Such a state would be in position to burst asunder any League of Nations 
and seize control of the Eastern Hemisphere. The initial step in domi- 
nation of the Heartland is the penetration, first economic and then 
political, of Russia and its Eastern dependencies. This accomplished, 
the seaboard states of Asia, from Manchuria to Asia Minor, would be 
attacked on their land side, just where the sea powers of the League 
would find greatest difficulty in delivering reinforcements. 

Mr. Mackinder thinks that the idealistic authors of the League 
covenant, relying on jurisdicial checks to militarism, are preparing 
another world-disaster unless they are willing to come down to realities 
and meet organization with organization; unless they maintain the mid- 
tier of Slavic states, erected across Middle Europe between the Baltic 
and the Adriatic, as a wall to keep Germany’s hands off Russia. These 
states are the bulwark of Western Europe. The book abounds in 
interesting suggestions, and is written in the author’s characteristically 
vivid style. 

ELLEN CHURCHILL SEMPLE 

LOUISVILLE, Ky. 


The Only Possible Peace. By FREDERICK C. Howe, PH.D. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1919. Pp. 265. $1.50. 

The only possible peace should free all lands touching the Mediter- 
ranean and put them under the guardianship of a democratic world- 
government. 

The territory to be so internationalized should include: 

One. The Balkan states, Turkey, Asia Minor, Persia and Mesopotamia. 

Two. The Bagdad Railway from Austria~Hungary to the Persian Gulf. 

Three. The Mediterranean waterways from the Atlantic Ocean to the 
Indian Ocean; the Adriatic, Black Sea, the Straits of Gibraltar, the Suez Canal 
and the Dardanelles. 

Four. The harbors of Constantinople, Saloniki, Smyrna, Trieste, Alexan- 
dretta, Basra, and other strategic ports should be open to all nations on equal 


terms (p. 193). 
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Incidentally in other places he includes all of Africa, the Panama Canal, 
and other such trifles with the foregoing. 
The states bordering upon the Mediterranean should abandon their naval 
‘establishments. If possible they should abandon their military establishments 
as well. There should be no armed vessels of any Power (except for transit) 
within the confines of any enclosed sea, just as there are no armed vessels on 
the Great Lakes (p. 194). 


The previous one hundred and ninety pages are devoted to a de- 
tailed account of how thoroughly the governments of the world are 
permeated with the spirit of conquest and exploitation. There is no 
explanation of how the governmental lions and jackals are to be con- 
verted in the twinkling of an eye into faithful shepherd dogs. The 
author lightly assumes that a democratic world-government faithful 
to its trust can be created in a few months by the Paris Peace Con- 
ference without facing the problem of the long and painful process 
of the possible achievement of such a government by the world. The 
book was published in January, 1919. 

Victor E. HELLEBERG 

UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS 


Democracy im Earnest. The Proceedings of the Southern 
Sociological Congress for 1916-18. Edited by James E. 
McCuttocu. Washington, D.C.: Southern Sociological 
Congress, 1919. Pp. 416. $3.00. 

As the editor says in an introductory note, this volume is made up 
from “the many papers read at the last three conventions” of the 
Southern Socioiogical Congress; “the editor has tried to select, im- 
partially, those which, combined into one volume of this size, would 
express most satisfactorily the ideals and work that the Congress desires 
at present to emphasize.”” Thus we have sixty-six essays or addresses 
dealing with America’s part in the war, health, prohibition, the abolition 
of poverty, economic justice for black and white, negro welfare and 
race relations, the needs of children, and the social efficiency of the 
church. 

Notable is the co-operation of white and negro in presenting the 
facts. The white men speak as southerners who believe this is a white 
man’s country, but also as men who want the negro to receive economic 
and legal justice and an equal opportunity. “At each meeting members 
of both races have met together and spoken out in good will their thoughts 
bearing on matters of mutual concern.” 
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“The fundamental purpose of this Congress... . is to inform 
and quicken the social conscience of the South and to have it express 
itself in aggressive social action.” 

The Congress has “sought to energize the South in working out 
the problems of the South in the light of world experience. Therefore 
this Congress does not compete in any sense with the National Con- 
ference of Social Workers.”” That organization discusses the technical 
experience of the social workers of North America; this Congress, 
“‘as is said elsewhere, seeks ‘to organize society as a school for the 
development of all her citizens rather than simply to be a master to 
dispose of the dependent, defective, and delinquent population with 
the least expense to the state.’” There is apparently more interest in 
having the best people do right than in having the unfortunate ones 
efficiently cared for. To repeat a quotation, the Congress would “never 
sacrifice the soul of work for its technique.” 

From its beginning, in 1912, the Congress “‘has recognized that 
social salvation and the means of attaining it are essentially moral and 
religious.’”’ Indeed, throughout the book so much attention is given 
to the social duties and opportunities of the church that its title might 
be “Social Evangelism.” 

In this book there is the speaker’s choice of startling statistics 
rather than the expert’s scientific interpretation of them. For the 
sociologist the chief value of the book is in revealing the drift of public 
opinion in the South. For the clergyman or the public speaker in the 


South the book is a storehouse of striking facts. 
H. SmiTH 


UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA 


Orthogenetic Evolution in Pigeons. Posthumous Works of CHARLES 
Otis WHITMAN, Vol. III: The Behavior of Pigeons. Edited 
by Harvey A. Carr, Pu.D. Washington: Carnegie Institu- 
tion, 1919. 

This study is of interest primarily to the behaviorists in psychology, 
but it is also of great value to the sociologist who is escaping from the 
dominance of metaphysics and what Adolph Wagner called ‘random 
observation”’ into the more exact and dependable field of scientific 
generalization. In few fields does the sociologist need the help of the 
experimental biologist more than in that of the instincts. To the data 
of this subject this study makes some valuable contributions. The 
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family life of the pigeons, and of birds in general, has long been cited as 
substantive evidence in favor of the existence of certain putative family 
instincts in man. Professor Whitman’s study overturns some of the 
traditional beliefs about pigeon behavior in this connection and explains 
their instincts in such mechanistic terms that the instinctive theory of 
human conduct is weakened rather than strengthened by inference 
from these data. While the activities of pigeons are so much simpler 
than those of man as not to justify any considerable comparison, the 
comparisons one does feel justified in making can hardly be interpreted as 
supporting the extreme instinctivist theories of human conduct now 
dominant in certain quarters. The book is full of food for sociological 


thought. 
L. L. BERNARD 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


Racial Factors in Democracy. By Puttie AINSWORTH MEANS. 
Boston: Marshall Jones Co., 1918. Pp. x+278. $2.50. 

After tracing the evolution of the human race from lower Paleolithic 
times through a series of constantly linked cultures, the author concludes 
that invention and borrowing are the two fundamental laws of cultural 
growth. He pleads for more intelligent race-appreciation, for the 
application of democratic principles to cultural relationships, and 
develops the thesis that a better social order than the present one could 
be organized by applying the principle of cultural selection. Race 
contempt shown in proselyting, the thoughtless superimposition of 
political systems of the white race upon others, and race suspicion are 
condemned. The colonial policies of England and France have been 
less vulnerable in these respects than those of Germany and Spain. 

Today the world is faced with two kinds of democracy: the leveling 
and destructive type represented by Bolshevism, and the kind in which 
the classes are based on individual merit. Majority rule is the best rule 
and the tendency is in this direction. But during the transition from 
rule by autocratic minorities we must look to guidance from an intelligent 
and decent minority. 

The book is an odd mixture of liberality and conservatism, of suc- 
cessful effort to logically state modern anthropological doctrine, and of 
inconsistency in application. As a popular summary of a vast subject 


its main emphasis is sane and wholesome. 
F. Stuart CHAPIN 


SmiTH COLLEGE 
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The Psychology and Pedagogy of Anger. By Roy FRANKLIN 
RICHARDSON. Baltimore: Warwick & York., Inc., 1918. 
Pp. v+100. $1.25. 

The introspections by a number of trained observers of their mental 
content when angry have been recorded and generalized by the author 
with good results and presented in this monograph, apparently a Ph.D. 
thesis. The author is particularly interested in discovering what 
mental conditions favor the appearance and disappearance of anger, 
and his best interpretation is in this connection. His conclusions as 
to the pedagogical value of the emotion are more conventional and, 
the reviewer believes, not as penetrating as they might be. For example, 
he accepts the old dictum that anger, at least in a mild degree, helps us 
subjectively in our struggle to overcome obstacles and to realize our aims. 
Is not anger rather an effect than a cause—the sign of an interrupted 
and somewhat deranged process of action? If so, the pedagogical 
implication is not more anger—however wisely regulated—but less 
anger and more of the mental attitudes connected with success. Anger 
does not help the fighter’s technique—it hinders it—but it does serve 
in cases of danger (interrupted action) as a makeshift to scare the enemy 
until recovery of technique can be effected. The author, in common 


with others, may have mistaken effects for causes. 
L. L. BERNARD 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


Science Francaise: Scolastique Allemande. Par Dr. G. PAPILLAULT. 
ALcAN, Editeur. Paris, 1917. Fr. 2.50. 


Three essays, with a common theme running through them, comprise 
this small book on scientific method. There is nothing particularly 
original in the matter contained in these pages, but the analysis of the 
primary concepts in objective thinking contained in the first part is 
good. This part also makes a telling criticism of the method of cor- 
relation without elimination used by Karl Pearson. The second part 
points out some of the errors of thinking to which we are liable under the 
impulsion of our “rational instinct,” which leads us to seek for a unitary 
product or organic whole in our thought. From this have come the 
errors of animism and other ideal creations. The third part attempts 
to show that the philosophy of Kant—of all Germans, in fact—arises 
out of this erroneous subjectivism incident to the “rational instinct.’’ 
While the objective and scientific philosophies of the English and the 
French carry on the best traditions of Roger Bacon and Descartes 
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respectively, the Kantian subjectivism is the direct descendant of the 
medieval scholasticism, from which it has not been able to escape. 
The English and French philosophies are, moreover, very similar (as 
the philosophies of allies should be). The criticism of Kant reminds 


one at points of that by Professor Dewey. 
L. L.- BERNARD 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


The History of Statistics, Their Development and Progress in Many 
Countries. Collected and edited by JoHN Koren. New 
York: Macmillan, 1918. Pp. xii+773. $7.50. 

This useful volume, containing in available form material much 
needed by teachers of statistics, consists of memoirs to commemorate 
the seventy-fifth anniversary of the American Statistical Association. 
It was undertaken when the Great War broke out and yet in spite of 
manifold difficulties was brought to completion in 1918. It forms an 
authoritative historical statement of the development and organization 
of official statistics throughout the world, written by the foremost 
statisticians of the leading nations. 

Official statistics, their history and organization, are described for 
Australia, Austria, Belgium, Canada, Denmark, France, Germany, 
Great Britain and Ireland, Hungary, India, Netherlands, Norway, 
Russia and Sweden, and for both federal and state systemis in the United 
States. A work of this sort is a sure step in the direction of international 
comparability in important statistical undertakings. Until we make 
measurable progress toward the attainment of this first great step in 
scientific method the science of statistics will lack the universality of 
procedure which characterizes the work of scientists in the non-social 


fields. 
F. Stuart CHAPIN 


SmiTH COLLEGE 


Social Work—Essays on the Meeting-Ground of Doctor and Social 
Worker. By Ricuarp C. Casot, M.D. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1919. Pp. xxvii+188. $1.50 net. 

Diagnosis and treatment are the two essential and complementary 
phases of all effective social work just as they are of all worth-while 
medical work. Diagnosis is of little value, especially to the patient, 
unless it is followed by treatment. Treatment is only accidentally 
successful unless it is based upon correct diagnosis. Medical and 
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social ills are frequently so closely knit together that both medical and 
social treatment are essential to the cure of those ills. Back of such 
treatment there must be correct social as well as correct medical diagnosis. 

This is the platform on which Dr. Cabot bases his analysis of the 
social worker’s task as a social diagnostician or a social therapist. Her 
role is that of an assistant to the physician. Through her he extends 
the range of his observations into the environment of his patient; like- 
wise through her his treatment reaches more of the causes of the patient’s 
malady. 

Dr. Cabot’s discussion of the equipment of the medical social worker 
is a timely contribution to a better understanding of a vexed question. 
Medical social service has reached that stage in its development at which 
it needs not only a clear formulation of its scope and function but the 
realization as well that it is or must be a profession with a task distinct, 
calling for adequate and specialized professional training, and not an 
occupation open to any person possessed alone of normal intelligence 
and a desire to serve, valuable as those qualifications may be. 

One point made by Dr. Cabot in his discussion of history-taking 
is so essential for successful social work and is so frequently lost sight of 
by social workers that it seems worthy of special comment. He says 
that there are two ways of looking at the misfortunes of an individual. 
One is the right point of view, the “historic”’; the other is the wrong way, 
the “catastrophic” or accidental point of view. If the social worker is 
to make a correct social diagnosis she must view the maladjustments 
she is studying not as isolated conditions or events but rather as having 
causes and consequences. In like manner, social treatment worth the 
while must be curative and corrective rather than palliative. That 
this is almost always contrary to the beliefs and wishes of the patient 
makes the social worker’s task that much the harder and her success 


that much the better earned. 
Joun E. RANsoM 


CHICAGO 


The Disabled Soldier. By Doucias C. McMor trie with an Intro- 
duction by JEREMIAH MILBANK. New York: Macmillan, 1919. 
Pp. xiv+232. $2.00. 

One of the commonplaces of the Great War is the fact that it has had 
useful by-products. Of these not the least is the fairly general recogni- 
tion of certain needs and certain principles long known to the intelligent 
social worker. The War Department spent much time, energy, and 
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money on recreation for soldiers. The social worker has long wondered 
why these same men, when civilians in the insanitary barracks of an 
industrial city, or, worse, of an industrial town, should have received 
no attention at this point. The social problem of venereal diseases is 
not exactly a new one. It required the war to make it a live issue with 
those not classed as mere “uplifters.” This book, from the pen of one 
who for years has striven for a sound, sensible, and thoroughly human 
program for the disabled man, illustrates this point. We have here an 
ages-old story. Told this time of a class that has and deserves to have 
in a pre-eminent degree the attention of the general public, it serves as a 
text for a sermon of reproach to that public, callous to the needs of a 
peace-time group which like the poor we have had with us always. 
Wisely the author refrains from the explicit sermon. It is implicit in 
every paragraph. 

There have been 250,000 men physically injured as a result of military 
operations in the American army. Of these 30,000 to 50,000 will need 
some vocational training, that is, one in 133 to 180 of the total of 4,000,000 
men in the army. In the city of Cleveland there were discovered by the 
Cripple Survey made there in 1916 something like 4,200 persons in a 
population of about 800,000; or one in every 200 of the whole popula- 
tion. If Cleveland were to receive its share of men disabled by war 
on the basis of 35,000 men in service they would number about 450 
in all. The blind in Cleveland number about 500. The totally blind 
from battle while with the American Expeditionary Forces number 
altogether 120. That illustrates the relative degree of the war problems 
of physical injury as compared with those of our peace-time existence. 

The first chapter contains a sympathetic summary of the history of 
the treatment of cripples (especially the soldier-crippled) beginning with 
the animal horde, through primitive, classical, medieval, and modern 
times. The second chapter introduces us to the early phases of the 
situation presented by the hostilities of 1914, and the beginning of treat- 
ment in the European belligerent countries. Then in succession are 
treated the hospital phases of reconstruction, with the recognition of the 
therapeutic value for the injured man’s arm or leg—and more for his 
mind—of useful labor. Play, too, is given its place asa factor. Funda- 
mental is the conception that reconstruction is a state of mind. This 
idea runs throughout the entire book. The methods of training outside 
the hospital, the various problems presented to the disabled man who is 
at last at work in the competitive world of labor, are presented in suc- 
cession. The author vigorously decries that patronizing, beggaring 
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attitude of giving a man a job merely because he is a cripple—a sort of 
modified alms flung at him by the stupidly sympathetic. 

There are separate chapters for each of the principal classes of dis- 
abled men—the crippled, the blind, the deaf, the tubercular, the mental 
cases; and chapters on the work of the European combatant nations, 
Allied and enemy, as well as one on the plans of the United States for 
this group—fortunately small in comparison with those of the more 
veteran nations. 

The disabled man, to a reader of this book, becomes an epitome of 
the whole group of problems that require what is called “case work.”’ 
Demanded are, for his proper treatment, a careful study of his needs, 
of his abilities, of the educational and industrial resources of the com- 
munity; and most of all, intelligent, sympathetic, firm assistance. 

An outstanding merit of the book is its colloquial style. A subject 
on which the general public needs infinite enlightenment is not buried 
beneath a mass of technical terminology that requires the expert to 
understand it. Instead it is a book which the uninitiated can read and 
will. It is enriched by a large number of effective illustrations, mostly 
photographs showing the achievements of the disabled soldier of the 


European armies. 
C. E. GEHLKE 
SOUTHWESTERN DIVISION 
AMERICAN RED Cross 
Sr. Louis, Mo. 


Management and Men: A Record of New Steps in Industrial Rela- 
tions. By MEYER BLOOMFIELD. New York: Century Co., 
1919. Pp.x+591. $3.50. 

This volume is a valuable addition to the literature of industrial 
relations in that it voices the newer, more progressive point of view 
in the matter of personnel administration. The work carries particular 
weight in that it is an exposition of actual British experience. The 
author gives a careful discussion of the changes in industrial relations 
which resulted from the increased demands made by the war upon the 
productive forces; the mutually sympathetic and co-operative spirit 
engendered between employers and employees through the union of 
their efforts in a common purpose; the resultant recognition on the part 
of employers of both the justice and the practicability of the demands 
of the employees for a share in the management of industry; and the 
practical policies and methods, instituted in accordance with these 
viewpoints, for the reconstruction of British industry. He shows by 
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specific illustrations the prevalent attitudes of both employers and em- 
ployees toward this industrial program in process of introduction. 

In style this work is descriptive and expository rather than analytical. 
It is written to appeal to the general reader rather than to the specialized 
student of industrial relations. Although subject to limitations as a 
scientific treatise, it fills the need for a discussion within the understand- 
ing of the general reader. In the appendixes, comprising nearly four 
hundred pages, the author has brought together documentarv materials 
dealing with various phases of industrial conditions of the war period. 
The specialist will find this collection valuable source material. 

R. W. STONE 


GouCcHER COLLEGE 


Women’s Wages. A Study of the Wages of Industrial Women and 
Measures Suggested to Increase Them. By EmILre JOSEPHINE 
HutcHinson, Px.D., Columbia University, 1919. (Columbia 
University Studies in History, Economics, and Public Law, 
Vol. 89.) New York: Longmans, 1919. Pp. 179. $1.50. 

This book, submitted as a Doctor’s thesis to Columbia University, 
is a painstaking, clearly written analysis of the wages of women and the 


factors affecting them. Nearly half the space is given to a discussion 
of minimum-wage legislation and its possibilities. Trade unionism and 
vocational training are included with minimum-wage laws as the chief 
methods of raising the present low standards. The facts presented are 
drawn almost exclusively from reports prepared before the war, and 
although occasional references are made to the work of women during 
the war, and their position after it, the discussion seems not to have been 
influenced by the changes in the aspects of labor problems since 1914. 
It is unfortunate that certain old opinions, which have never had satis- 
factory statistical proof, such as “ From five to seven years is the average 
length of the girl’s wage-earning life,” are repeated without supporting 
evidence. New questions, like those raised by Mrs. Webb’s minority 
report on “The Relation between the Wages of Women and Men” in 
the Report of the British War Cabinet Committee, are not presented. 

As a history of data and opinions before the war the book is useful, 
and with the persistence of many of the same tendencies in women’s 


work it will have continued value. 
Mary VAN KLEECK 
DIvisIon OF INDUSTRIAL STUDIES 
RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION 
New YorK 
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Punishment and Reformation. By FREDERICK H. WINES. New 
edition, revised and enlarged by WintHRop D. LANE. New 
York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., 1919. Pages xi+48r. 
$2 . 50. 

The earlier edition of Dr. Wines’ book is so weli known to all students 
of penology and criminology that comments are necessary only with 
reference to new material added by Mr. Lane in the present volume. 
This is contained in the last five chapters, and deals with the very impor- 
tant developments in the science which have taken place since Dr. Wines 
revised his own book in 1910. Among these are Dr. Charles Goring’s 
remarkable investigation into the question of a criminal type, the 
modern theories as to the causation of crime—or of criminals—advanced 
policies with reference to the treatment of criminals, and the movement 
for inmate self-government. 

It is safe to say that Dr. Goring’s studies have given the final death 
blow to the interesting, but always shaky, theory that criminals were so 
distinctly a separate type as to constitute a distinct variety of the 
human species. Not only are their anthropological variations from 
the normal no greater than those of any other group, but such variations 
as exist are of all sorts, and thoroughly atypical. We have come to see 
that the causes of criminals are largely social, and to be attacked by 
social means. 

Mr. Lane’s discussion of modern methods of treatment, before con- 
finement, during confinement, and after release, is thoroughly clear and 
illuminating. Through it all runs the fundamental idea of the necessity 
of individualizing the criminal. The whole thing looks so plain, reason- 
able, and convincing that it leaves one wondering why the process of 
change in a forward direction is so everlastingly slow. 

HENRY PRATT FAIRCHILD 

New York UNIVERSITY 
Capital Punishment in the United States. By Raymonp T. BYE. 

Philadelphia: Committee on Philanthropic Labor, 154 N. 
15th St., 1919. Pp. 106. Gratis. 

Dr. Bye’s thesis contains a discussion of the evolution of the death 
penalty, and of the theories and facts bearing upon the validity of 
capital punishment. He concludes that capital punishment is incon- 
sistent with scientific theories of criminology. The responsibility for 
crime is social and not individual, and its treatment should only consist 
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of individualization, reformation, and prevention, in which revenge 
should have no place. The percentage of homicides which result in 
the execution of the offender is so small that the death penalty cannot 
be considered a deterrent. Moreover, statistics of states which do and 
do not inflict the death penalty lend no support to the argument that 
capital punishment is an effective check upon homicide. “Evolution, 
theory, practice, humanity—all lead to the same conclusion. The 
death penalty is an outworn vestige—a cruel remnant—of barbarism, 
which has no place in a modern enlightened community.” 

As a substitute for the death penalty Dr. Bye recommends the in- 
determinate sentence with a minimum of sufficient length to make the 
effect impressive upon the public. 

The thesis is well fortified by statistical and other data, and is 


altogether a thorough and able presentation. 
Jerome Dowp 
UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA 


The Intelligence of School Children. How children differ in ability; 
the use of mental tests in school grading and the proper 
education of exceptional children. By Lewis M. TERMAN. 
Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston, 1919. Pp. xxii+317. $1.75. 


This book is one of the series of “‘ Riverside Textbooks in Education,” 
edited by E. P. Cubberley, and in many respects may be considered a 
companion volume to the author’s The Measurement of Intelligence, 
published in the same series in 1916. The first book is essentially a 
guide for the use of the Stanford Revision of the Binet-Simon Scale, 
while the present volume indicates how the test results may be used in 
the everyday routine of the school. The author tells us that the book 
has been written for the grade teacher in simple, untechnical language 
with the practical aim of “showing how the results of mental tests may 
be put to everyday use in the grade classification and in the educational 
guidance of school children”; and the author has succeeded admirably 
in achieving this aim. 

The first principal topic is the existence of individual differences in 
general intelligence in school children. Typical grades are chosen, 
e.g., the kindergarten, the first and fifth grades, and the first year of 
high school, and the actual test results are tabulated. The importance 
of this kind of an analysis, particularly in the first grade, is emphasized 
because the future progress of the child through the grades depends to a 
large extent upon getting the right kind of start at the beginning. We 
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fail to realize the tremendous variation among first-grade pupils, 
and Terman shows us that mental ages may vary from 3 to 10 years, 
Children of such mental variation cannot be satisfactorily taught as 
one group. The variations in the first year of high school are not so 
great. At this stage of school life the significance of a child’s intelligence 
for future success in school is great. The results seem to show that a 
pupil with an I1.Q. below go is almost certain to fail in algebra or Latin, 
and furthermore that he is unlikely to graduate from our high schools 
as they are at present organized. This raises the vital educational 
question as to whether the high school ought to broaden out and in- 
troduce other subjects that could be handled satisfactorily by the pupil 
whose I.Q. is below go. 

Following this presentation of individual differences comes the 
question of the classification of pupils in school according to their mental 
age. The actual situation in our schools at present shows that chrono- 
logical age rather than mental age is the basis for advancement. The 
bright child is retarded in comparison with his mental age, and 
the dull or feeble-minded child is accelerated. The average grade- 
acceleration of the latter group is about 2.2 years. 

Of great interest to the psychologist is the discussion of the reliability 
of the 1.Q. for purposes of prediction. Terman gives us for the first 
time more or less adequate data on this problem. It has long been a 
disputed point as to whether the 1.Q. remains constant or not. Some 
data have been presented and several workers have argued that the 
1.Q. is very variable. The suspicion, however, has always been that 
the data upon which their arguments were based have been defective, 
and that a great deal of the variability of the I.Q. was due to the defects 
of the intelligence scales used. Terman’s results show great stability, 
and on the whole show that the I.Q. is constant from age 4 to about 
age 14. The probable error is about 5 points. There are, however, 
some individual cases showing a difference of plus or minus 20 points. 

A great part of the book is taken up with the superior child, and in 
view of the growing interest in this subject the matter is very timely. 
The needs of these children in the school are emphasized and the author 
urges the establishment of opportunity classes for superior children. 
These children are not freaks nor are they morally or physically ab- 
normal. The schools are neglecting the great power for good that 
would arise from a recognition of the vast potentialities of the group. 
From among these children should come the leaders of the next genera- 
tion, and a democracy needs to develop all its intellectual and moral 
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resources. Particularly interesting are the case descriptions of 41 
superior children. 

The last topic in the book deals with the use of mental tests for 
vocational guidance. Here Terman gives the chief results of testing 
various adult groups with the Stanford Scale. These groups include 
firemen, policemen, express-company employees, motormen and con- 
ductors, business men, college students, tramps and hoboes. The 
chief value of the work would seem to be the suggestion that it gives us 
of the amount of intelligence required in various walks of life. Even- 
tually we may be able to determine the minimum amount of intelligence 
required for different occupations and to advise a boy against entering 
an occupation for which he does not possess the requisite amount of 
intelligence. 

This brief survey of the main topics of the book will indicate the 
practical nature of the work and its usefulness for the teacher. We 
have now definitely entered upon a period where mental tests are re- 
garded as a necessary adjunct to intelligent supervision in our schools, 
and it behooves every teacher to become acquainted with the problem. 
For the psychologist the book is valuable for the data presented. 
Although many of the results have already appeared in various psycho- 
logical journals, they will be more accessible in the present book form. 
The attitude of the author as to what mental tests will and will not do 
is sane and sound, and the book will give the student of sociology the 
best up-to-date presentation of the problem of mental testing and 


some of its applications. 
RUDOLF PINTNER 


Onto STATE UNIVERSITY 


Problems of the Secondary Teacher. By WILLIAM JERUSALEM, 
Pu.D. Translated by CHARLES F. SANDERS. Boston: 
Richard G. Badger, 1918. Pp. 253. $1.75. 

The author is given on the title-page as “Professor of Education, 
University of Vienna,” but much of his career, he says, was spent in 
“the practical life of a pedagogue,” and he often refers to the teachers 
of whom he writes as his colleagues. His spiritual forebears are Goethe, 
Schiller, Plato, Foerster, Sophocles, Paulsen, Kant, Herder, and Socrates, 
in order according to the number of references after their respective 
names in the index. 

According to the sociological interpretation which he favors, “gen- 
eral education implies the sum total of social requirements” (p. 30). 
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The aim is to train “to intellectual independence and moral responsi- 
bility” (p. 79). Then follow inferences about the cuiriculum and 
the method of instruction. There are eleven pages on pupil self- 
government (pp. 183-93), citing especially American experience. Here 
is an interesting passage: 

Man, once he has matured, no longer accepts laws and institutions without 
question This gives rise to the battle of the individual struggling for 
the freer exercise of his powers against every kind of social bondage, a battle 
which began over two thousand years ago, manifested itself in the most varied 
forms and is not yet at an end [p. 168]. 


The book is an excellent one of which we of England and America 
may begin the reunion of our minds with those of our late enemies, 
because it comes to us with a fresh statement of ideas such as would 
become a teacher in an English “ public school” or an American academy. 
The style is clear and the book is readable for one that is fundamentally 


theoretical. 
F. R. Clow 


STATE NoRMAL SCHOOL 
OsHKOSH, WISs. 


The Aims of Teaching in Jewish Schools: A Handbook for Teachers. 
By Rassi Louis GrossMANN, D.D. ‘Teachers’ Institute of 
the Hebrew Union College, Cincinnati, 1919. Pp. 245. $1.50. 


Dr. G. Stanley Hail, who contributes the Introduction, pronounces 
this “by far the best treatise on religious pedagogy that has anywhere 
yet appeared. It places religious education on its proper scientific 
and constructive basis.’’ Something over half of the volume is devoted 
to the successive stages in the child’s advancement from the kinder- 
garten to the eighth grade. The latter part is devoted to special phases 
such as the use of stories, the textbook, the Hebrew language, music, etc. 
The discussions are rather general to constitute a “handbook,” but 
they make good reading for anyone who is interested in recent pedagogy 
and modernist religion, as the following samples will testify: 

The child should not be troubled by “principles.” . . . . Modern peda- 
gogy has driven all abstract formulas out of the school-room and forbids the 
teaching of “‘creed” in any subject. The object of education is to establish 
habits of conduct; we do not operate schools in the interest of abstract “truths” 


[p. 112]. 
The God-fact develops in the child just as his own ego develops. God is 


not any longer outside. He begins to be inside of the life. God ceases to be 
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Dietetics God is the 


spirit within us [p. 133]. 

It is the duty of the Religious School teacher to make himself conversant Lo 
with the work his pupils are doing during the week. ... . Every teacher 1 
should supply himself with a copy of the “Course of Study” of the local public . 
schools and familiarize himself with it [p. 150]. 

Hollow preaching has damaged the usefulness of the religious schools. 
There has been too much pious talk and not enough real teaching; too much 
story telling and moralizing and vacuous praying and hymn-droning, and not 
enough of training and building [p. 155.] 

The test of a good lesson is not whether the pupil knows it, but whether it 
has stirred his inner life [p. 197]. 

Child worship may not contain references to sin and contrition, for these 
subjects are not a part of child religion; the child has no sense of sinfulness and 
should not have it [p. 218]. 


F. R. Crow 


StaTeE NorMAL ScHOOL 
OsHKosH, WIs. 


Intervention in Mexico. By SAMUEL Guy INMAN. New York: 
Association Press, 1919. Pp. 243. $1.50. 

This is a popular exhibit of social conditions and progressive forces 
in Mexico and of the unsettling influence of foreign capital—a plea for 
understanding, patience, non-intervention, and for educational assistance. 

The author contends that progress under the indomitable nation- 
alist, Carranza, is being made as rapidly as any nation has ever effected 
reconstruction after a great social revolution. Mexico needs a chance 
to work out her own salvation. Confidence in the United States has 
been revived during the war. This can be legitimately exploited for 
business and international good will. Intervention would not help 
Mexico and would alienate the South American countries. The press 
should print only the truth. 


D. H. K. 


Education for Character; Moral Training in the School and Home. 
By FRANK CHAPMAN SHARP, PH.D. Indianapolis: Bobbs- 
Merrill Co., 1917. Pp. xiv+453. $1.25. 

The proper place for moral education is wherever it can be given. For 
the task is at once enormously difficult, and one which is vital to human society 
[p. 3]. 

Faithful to this maxim, the author devotes the earlier half of the book 

to moral education given incidentally in connection with the existing 


spectacular, as it were, a Great Being in the Heaven] : 
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work of the schools. There are chapters on “The Teacher as a Friend,” 
“The Discipline of the School,” “Pupil Government,” “ Mutual Aid in 
Class Work,” “Moral Training through the Extra-Curricular Activities 
of the School,” “Moral Instruction through the Existing Curriculum,” 
“Moral Instruction through Biography.” Here in fifteen chapters is 
two hundred and fifty pages of matter which would be valuable to any 
teacher. 

Part III, “Moral Instruction,” includes the last two chapters 
just named, but only the three chapters of it next following treat of 
“The Systematic Study of the Conduct of Life” as a separate branch 
in the curriculum. It is supplemented in the Appendix by ‘‘A Program 
of Moral Instruction” arranged for Grades I-VIII. 

The closing chapter is “‘ Moral Education in the Home.”’ 

F. R. CLow 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 
OsHKOSH, Wis. 


The New Spirit in Industry. By F. ERNEST Jounson. New York: 
Association Press, 1919. Pp. 95. $0.75. 


A fairly good presentation of some of the recent tendencies in in- 
dustrial management and control, the book fails to mention, however, 


such significant experiments as at Rock Island Arsenal or at the Midvale 
Iron and Steel plant. Worth perusal. 


D. H. K. 


Christian Internationalism. By WILLIAM PIERSON MERRILL. 

New York: The Macmillan Co., 1919. Pp. 193. $1.50. 

This little book, written before the close of fighting and published in 
December of last year, is a well-argued earnest attempt to lay the 
foundation of internationalism on the basis of Christianity. Nietsche 
discarded Christianity as a world-power because it would not fit into 
his scheme of world-power; Tolstoi discarded the world because it would 
not fit into his scheme of Christianity. But Christianity as expressed 
in internationalism, that is, in true democracy as against autocracy, 
should save the world. Patriotism is preserved within the bounds of 
internationalism; it is not really patriotic to be chauvinistic. Strong 
as was the nationalistic spirit of the Hebrews, the Old Testament yet 
urges that God is a God of principles rather than of nations and the 
spirit of the New Testament is exactly that brotherly love which should 
make war impossible. 
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A permanent alliance in order to insure the preservation of peace was 
proposed by Tom Paine about the time Kant published his noteworthy 
tract on “‘Enduring Peace.” Lord Castlereagh went to the Council 
of Vienna resolved to attempt the formation of a league of nations to 
preserve peace, a scheme which became distorted into the autocratic 
Holy Alliance. But the idea has persisted, though derided by militarists 
and treated as visionary even by those who approved of it. It is time 
now that the Christian world realized that such a league, embodying 
internationalism, is the only means to save the soul of Christianity 
itself and of the world at large. 

Such in outline is the argument of this readable little book. It is 
convincing from the modern Christian point of view and it does not 
blink the difficulties and objections that arise practically. These are 
carefully considered in the eighth chapter, under the caption ‘“‘ Problems 
Confronting Internationalism.’”’ The author, while recognizing the 
great obstacles encountered, persuasively insists that faith and hope 
may remove them. It is an ideal to which we should pledge ourselves, 
let practical men object as they will; for, as Lord Robert Cecil remarked, 
“Practical men never accomplish anything.” it is the idealist alone 
who has bettered the world. This book should be read particularly by 
those members of Congress who set nationalism, under the guise of 
patriotism, in opposition to the internationalism embodied in the League 
of Nations. But it is a book also for every thoughtful citizen to ponder 
over. The reviewer regrets that he cannot wholly agree with the author 
in his effort to show that Christianity has always been synonymous 
with internationalism. Christianity is a growth; in other words, it 
does not mean to us what it did to the early church. This growth is a 
gain but it is not primitive Christianity; it is a great improvement on it. 
It is in truth the widest possible application of the best thought of primi- 
tive Christianity, but in that application too much has to be read into the 
original form by Dr. Merrill to satisfy the historic sense. The author 
thinks that Christ, when he says, “If any man compels you to go a mile 
with him, go two miles,” really means that the pacifist ought to fight for 
internationalism. The moral is excellent but the illustration is not 
convincing. Internationalism means a great deal more than brotherly 
love, more in fact than Christ had in mind at any time. It would 
perhaps have been sufficient to show that internationalism is in accord 
with Christian principles. The author, however, rather inclines to 
insist upon “Christian Internationalism,” as if the cause of inter- 
nationalism were one with that of the Christian church. 


S. WASHBURN HopkKINs 
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A New Municipal Program. Edited by CLiInton RoGERs Woop- 
RUFF. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1919. Pp. x+302. 
$2.25. 

In 1913 the National Municipal League appointed a committee on 
municipal program. In 1915 this committee submitted a model city 
charter which was approved by the league. The present volume may 
be considered as a brief for the model charter and the municipal program 
which it represents. 

Preceding the charter itself are fourteen chapters written by various 
members of the committee, elaborating, explaining, and defending the 
conclusions embodied in the document. Among the authors and their 
contributions are the following: ‘‘Experts in Municipal Government 
and the New Model Charter,’’ by Abbott Lawrence Lowell; “Civil 
Service and Efficiency,’’ by William Dudley Foulke; “‘ Administrative 
Organization,”» by Herman G. James; “The Council,” by William 
Bennett Munro; “The Franchise Policy of the New Municipal Program,” 
by Delos F. Wilcox; ‘Financial Provisions of the New Municipal 
Program,’”’ by John A. Fairlie; “City Planning,” by M. N. Baker; 
“Business Management for City Courts,’’ by Herbert Harley. 

The editor has been more than ordinarily successful in welding 
these parts into a coherent whole. The result is a book of reference 
valuable alike to the student and to the charter draftsman. Avowedly 
propaganda for the program of the National Municipal League, the 
book seems well calculated to fulfil its function. 

The program itself is too well known among students to justify 
any attempt at critical comment in so brief a notice as this. But the 
general reader should perhaps be warned lest he be led by the inclusive 
title to expect discussions of housing, recreation, education, and other 
aspects of a complete municipal program which the present volume makes 


no pretense of treating. 
StuaRT A. QUEEN 


GOUCHER COLLEGE 


Public Education in the United States: A Study and Interpretation 

, of American Educational History. By E. P. CUBBERLEY. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1919. Pp. xxv+517. $1.80. 

The author announces this book as ‘an introductory textbook 

dealing with the larger problems of present day education in the light 

of their historical development.” In it he has broken new ground in 
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the writing of histories of education. The departure is of interest to 
sociologists, for whereas practically all former histories of education have 
dealt largely with educational theory, this volume, while not neglecting 
the place of theory, gives much space to showing the close interrelation- 
ships between educational progress in this country and the social, re- 
ligious, political, and economic changes which have taken place in our 
colonial and national periods. 

The book makes no pretenses at being abstruse, and there are many 
points to which the sociologist and economist might add illumination 
and depth. The only purpose was to use the most available facts and 
the more or less obvious applications in order to show that education 
in this country at all times reflects our national history, that it is a part 
of our national growth, and not an exotic product of European ideas. 
Certainly, Professor Cubberley is not blind to the influences from 
Europe. He traces the distinctly English origin of our educational 
institutions, followed later by the coming of Pestalozzian, Herbartian, 
and Froebelian contributions. He is not in accord, however, with 
Professor Judd in believing that our elementary graded school is of 
Volksschule birth, and an American adoption due to the famous reports 
of Cousin, Stowe, and others on the schoois of Prussia, published in the 
thirties. On the contrary, he maintains his essential natural-growth 
theory, holding that the movement toward the graded school was 
already well under way when these reports reached us. It is not the 
purpose of this review to mix in a controversy that has little intrinsic 
importance for the sociologist, and which is taken up elsewhere on the 
part of Professor Judd. For the student of social relations the value 
of the book lies in its tendency toward interpreting our national educa- 
tional development in terms of socio-economic forces, and in advocating 
the need of developing a body of experts who will better correlate our 


educational institutions with these forces. 
KIMBALL YOUNG 


Latter-Day SAmnts UNIVERSITY 


The Housing of the Unskilled Wage Earner: America’s Next Problem. 
By Epita ELMER Woop. New York: Macmillan Co., rorg. 
Pp. 322. $2.25. 

This book is the first thoroughly scientific discussion of the problem 
dealing with the housing of wage-earners in the United States. The 
statistical data marshalled by the author in order to indicate the extent 
of the problem from an economic point of view and the difficulty of 
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supplying adequate housing facilities with the present prevailing income 
is bound to throw new light upon the whole discussion of housing reform. 

What is true of the statistical discussion applies also to the history 
of the development of the housing movement in the United States 
and the description of the work of the various agencies that have been 
active in promoting better housing, both through legislation and through 
the actual construction of homes. 

Perhaps the weakest part of the book is to be found in the discussion 
of housing reform in European countries. The sections dealing with 
English and German housing reform, while focused very largely upon 
the economic aspect of the work of the respective governments, are 
fairly adequate, but the sections dealing with Belgium, Austria, Italy, 
and the other European countries show lack of familiarity with the 
rather considerable literature that has found its way into American 
libraries in the last eight or ten years. 

Although the author emphasizes the need for city planning as a 
prerequisite of constructive housing reform, one is surprised to find a 
rather skeptical consideration of tax reform and utter disregard of 
such matters as public ownership of land, cheap and adequate trans- 
portation, and the other aspects of housing control so familiar to the 
European countries. The whole book seems to focus very largely upon 


the justification of securing legislation which would grant federal and 
state aid in the financing of wage-earners’ homes. 

As a brief in defense of federal and state action it is by far the best 
work that has so far been produced. It lacks, however, that breadth 
of vision which is characteristic of the European writers such as Nettle- 
fold, Euwin, Eberstadt, and other writers of similar character. 

CAROL ARONOVICI 


STATE COMMISSION OF IMMIGRATION AND HOovusING 
SAN Francisco, CAL. 
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NOTES AND ABSTRACTS 


The Right to Achieve.—Achievement consists of the “trial and error’’ process and 
inductive science. By foresight errors were eliminated and inductive science was 
created. This step placed emphasis on the individual thinker. In economic progress 
slavery utilized the potential productiveness of human labor through the liberation 
and more efficient functioning of the slave director. In later ages the steam engine 
and not humanitarianism enfranchised the slave. Political progress also discloses 
the achieving function of the individual as shown by nares civilization. The 
right to achieve is limited by the warfare between science and theology, by righteous 
anger against injustice due to financial and industrial abuses of private ownership, by 
conservatism, and by the instinct of envy, which leads to the idea that superior ability 
will acquire power and use it unjustly and cruelly. Justice and democracy are con- 
ditions for progress. The right to achieve is the right to modify the present social 
order and not to destroy it. Respect for achievement is one of the fruits by which 
we know sound education from spurious, and it is a large part of culture in distinction 
from kultwur. Let us preserve the sacred moral right of the individual to be a free 
moral agent.—Franklin H. Giddings, The Unpartizan Review, October and Decem- 
ber, 1910. 


Anthropology and History.—The followers of Comte believe that permanent 
relations between sciences may be established by the logical delimitation of their 
respective frontiers, and the acceptance of the paramount authority of a general 
science called sociology. Another view is expressed by Professor Percy Gardner, that 
sciences will organize themselves as they develop, and each will find its due place. 
Neither view seems correct. The essential thing is to obtain co-operation between 
investigators in different fields through the recognition of a common aim and purpose. 
At present, scholars display an unfortunate cleavage, and this fact is nowhere so 
fully illustrated as in the arbitrary division between anthropology and history. It is 
true that there is a difference in method and subject-matter aceon the two sciences. 
Roughly speaking, anthropology and history are studies devoted respectively to the 
investigation of the activities of “‘non-civilized” and “civilized” human groups. The 
anthropologist gives a detailed description of the characteristics of a particular group. 
The historian gives what he personally regards the significant events in the career 
of a particular nation. The anthropologist is interested mainly in the activities of 
living human beings, but the historian is almost proud of complete detachment from 
present-day concerns. The method of anthropology is more truly empirical, while that 
of history is usually narrative. The recent tendency in history, however, is to deal more 
with human experience as a whole and to use scientific methods of research. All this 
tends to make the difference between the two sciences insignificant. Moreover, both 
have a great dealin common. In the desire to interpret the peculiarities of the ancient 
peoples and modern savages in terms of modern life, to assimilate their idiosyncrasies 
to our own thinking, the anthropologist and the historian are alike. Furthermore, 
both strive for the solution of a common problem, namely, How has man all over the 
world come to be as he is today? Since the problem is common to both, why do not 
the historian and anthropologist attack it in hearty co-operation?—F. J. Teggert, 
Journal of Philosophy, Psychology, and Scientific Method, December, 1919._ K. S. 


De l’inégalité parmi les hommes (Inequality among Men).—Both physical 
and mental differences among men have been measured with increasing precision of 
technique and have been found to be distributed in harmony with the curve of normal 
distribution. While variabilities in social status will be distributed according to the 
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same general tendency, still the milieu will tend to change the extreme ends of the 
curve. However, the two extremes, the very superior and the very inferior, will 
always exist, and in between is the great number of the mediocre. Sociological 
optimism says: Each man is of the same value and is capable of becoming a hero or 
demigod with the proper environment; sociological pessimism says: In reality, each 
individual has his own intellectual or moral mark and the number of men capable of 
accomplishing great deeds has been, and always will be, limited. These variations 
among men tend to group themselves according to their inner nature. Groups of 
different grades of men tend to form a hierarchy of groups. There will be the domi- 
nating and there will be the subordinated groups. Within the group will be found 
further variation resulting in an in-group hierarchy, for the members, while alike, 
are not identical in qualities. This hierarchical arrangement of various groups 
forming society, the hierarchical arrangement of individuals forming the group, and 
the cohesions and oppositions among groups, constitute a set of social facts that refute 
the claim of sociological optimism, which refuses to recognize any fatality in social 
antagonisms and which loves to project a day when all hierarchical arrangements will 
disappear. Sociological pessimism recognizes that, while there are changes, they 
touch only the surface—A. Niceforo, Revue international de sociologie, Mars- 
Avril, 1919. D. H. K. 


The Ethics of Collective Bargaining (A British View).—Experience taught 
British labor the advantage of collective bargaining. Consequently, labor in most 
leading industries became so well organized that bargaining between the unions and 
the organizations of the ee came to be the normal and accepted method of 
labor contract. In many of these trades, however, there would remain a minority 
of unorganized workers forming non-union shops. Similarly on the side of the 
employers there were firms which stood for the open-shop policy. But, by the year 
1914 (the greatest dividing line in modern history) the idea of the individual labor 
contract had become obsolete. In the case of skilled and well-organized trades, it has 
been voluntarily displaced by collective bargaining of groups of employers and 
employed devising regular and elaborate agreements and joint rds for the adjust- 
ment of differences. In the case of more backward trades, the state has already 
interfered and enacted the Trade Board Act, which in a number of “sweated indus- 
tries” empowered joint boards, representing capital and labor together with govern- 
mental assessors, to fix minimum wages. Neither capital nor labor emerged from the 
war as it entered. During the war, the process of association and combination have 
been immensely accelerated in essential industries, due to governmental control of 
materials and prices. After the war was over, this enforced association could not 
disappear because business men have learned the benefit of co-operation. A similar 
stimulus has been given to the organization of labor. Trade unions have grown; 
some five millions of wage-earners are now unionized. The recommendation of the 
Whitley Committee in favor of industrial councils and workshop committees— 
equally representative of capital and labor—for the discussion and settlement of all 
matters affecting the conditions of employment and the general welfare of the trade 
have been generally accepted by all classes, except the extremists on the “right” of 
the employers and the “left” of the workers. The idea is to introduce, alike into the 
national trades, the several industries, and their constituent establishments, a genuine 
form of representative government, in which capital and labor will have an equal 
share. This is the first full recognition of the principle that labor is not to be treated 
as a mere commodity. Throughout the general field of economic activity the spirit 
of social service has grown as the result of experience in the war.—J. A. Hobson, 
Standard, November, 1919. K. S. 


Liberty and Reform.—Subjectivism and institutionalism are both wrong. The 
ancient Greek Sophists, the Stoics, Rousseau, and the French Humanitarians all 
failed because of their subjectivism, that is, they failed to recognize the importance 
of social institutions through which ideas find expression. Life does not contain 
within itself the means and agencies of its own furtherance and growth. On the other 
hand, to institutionalize life is to reduce life to a mechanism and thus to preclude the 
possibility of its development—a machine cannot progress. What is needed is a 
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careful analysis of the social process. Social activity exhibits both subjective and 
institutional aspects. Activity starts from within, but direction is determined from 
without. The environment, with its checks and limits, solicits and directs the par- 
ticular response. We thus have two things: an inner ‘impulse to move, and an outer 
determinant of direction. Freedom is to be found in a just relation between the 
two aspects. So far as the activity is concerned, the two phases are inseparable 
aspects of a single, indivisible process. Freedom and determination, according to this 
view, are subjective and objective aspects of a process which in itself is one. But the 
question to ask is not whether the action is free or determined, but whether it is 
effective. It is effective just to the extent that the factors of environment are utilized 
as means of helping forward life. Life has no end beyond itself; the final cause of it 
is the realization of its own characteristic excellence. But life attains excellence 
only in and through external forms that provide the machinery of organization for 
its expression. But since institutions have a tendency to become rigid, it is necessary 
that they should be continually readapted to the changing conditions of life. Sub- 
jective tendencies are loose and unorganized and therefore must be controlled. This 
could be done indirectly by controlling the medium in which they express themselves. 
A free life is one which finds in external mediums the means of its own furtherance. 
Democracy is that form of social organization in which each member of the social 
group is given free and full access to all means and agencies of social growth—M. T. 
McClure, Journal of Philosophy, Psychology, and Scientific Method, October, 1919. 


A Laymen’s Parliament.—In a sense the leader in a free state has to obey the 
led as much as they have to obey him; for he must know what share each is capable 
of taking in a joint enterprise. The sociology of Lester Ward throws a flood of light 
on these relations of director to subordinates which are now undergoing so drastic a 
change. Governments, he demonstrates, are always odious to the people for they 
back up the strong against the weak and so far from being necessary to the life of a 
nation they promote wars, both of words and of swords, to make themselves appear 
necessary. There are, however, some public services which are more efficient as 
national than as local concerns and for these a laymen’s parliament is today very much 
needed. The present system of representative government precludes knowledge of 
public affairs on the part of almost every voter and thus renders nugatory the talents 
and attainments of the few men and women who are well-informed. [If the system 
had been expressly contrived for mystifying the voter it could not have served its 
purpose better. Divorced from action, the knowledge of the learned relegates them 
to genteel cliques that are ridiculously out of touch with reality. The only way out 
of the difficulty seems to be that which M. Ostrogorski recommended after fifteen 
years’ study of the party system. If as many, say, as 30,000 voters agreed that any 
given problem which di did not concern purely trade or professional gains or losses was a 
matter of national importance, they might be allowed to have a representative in 
parliament to find a solution for it. Before long, if not at the beginning, a set of 
philosophers, or rather sociologists, would be required to determine by extensive study 
the repercussion upon one another of emigration, education, marriage laws, and all 
the other social conditions and courses of events which were suitable for intensive 
study by the various constituencies. Thus an educational campaign could be started 
which would bring home to each dweller a personal responsibility for what was going 
on in the country, show him that every problem is not two-sided but many-sided and 
make him eager to learn politics, both pure and applied.—M. E. Robinson, Contem- 
porary Review, October, 1919. O. B. Y. 


American Idealism.—Almost a hundred years ago Victor Hugo published Frag- 
ments d’ Histoire. Therein he showed how the center of civilization had shifted from 
one to the other of three continents; how it was first in Asia with N ineveh and Babylon, 
then in Africa with Thebes, Memphis, and Carthage, and lastly in Europe moving 
ever westward, from Athens to Rome, from Rome to Paris. Now European civiliza- 
tion has led for twenty centuries. Has it not survived itself? ‘Is it rash to assume 
that exhausted and stunted as it [civilization] has become in the old world our civiliza- 
tion is seeking new soil which it can fructify and from which it can be rejuvenated?” 
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Victor Hugo saw what must come. The Americans came to Europe as the champions 
of liberty. They renounced in advance any selfish gains from the great world-war. 
To many, and not least to the Germans, it came as a surprise that America, “the land 
of the Almighty Dollar,” should be the one to show such unselfish idealism. But this 
is typically American. These people like to do big business and make money, but they 
are also willing to sacrifice property and life in order to realize the ideals which make 
existence grander, richer, and more beautiful. They have a more spontaneous 
enthusiasm for their ideals than that possessed, perhaps in a paler form, by other 
races who seem less materialistic and even more spiritually cultured. Bjérnson, who 
visited America during the winter 1880-81, sadn: “Strange that so many of 
the great spirits among these people and—so far as I am able to judge—so much of 
their best culture should have a superspiritual element, a sentimental, idealistic, 
visionary quality, which is the last thing in the world I had expected to encounter in 
America.”” An American may sometimes use big words, but he is never declamatory. 
Impulsiveness and enthusiasm are leading traits in his character. His ideals are 
simple and not warped by a life-weary civilization. His morality is built upon the 
right and liberty of the individual, and it is this passion for individual freedom which 
spells “democracy” to an American.—Fridtjof Nansen, 


July-August, 


The I.W.W.—A Statement of Its Principles, Objects, and Methods.—This is 
an authoritative statement from I.W.W. leaders. The I.W.W. is not a secret 
organization, but pursues its aims by educational propaganda and publicity. It is 
“One Big Union,” differing from other labor unions in that it unites all workers 
irrespective of their crafts or occupations. The preamble of the I.W.W. constitution 
is quoted, the first sentence of which is: “The working class and the employing class 
have nothing in common.” At the time of organization in 1906 this preamble con- 
tained a paragraph calling for political action, but in 1908 this was struck out, making 
the organization distinctly non-political. The I.W.W. is a professed “militant . 
organ”’ to fight with the employing class for better laboring conditions. Its second 
object is to serve as a “productive organ” when capitalism collapses, which is expected 
in the near future. However, production itself will not collapse, because the industrial 
unions of the I.W.W. will be ready to carry it on by means of a system of industrial 
communism. I.W.W. leaders prefer to-describe their methods as “direct action.” 
By this they mean that the workers should act themselves instead of through salaried 
representatives. Occasionally strikes and boycotts are resorted to for temporary 
gains; another method is “striking on the job,” or a “withdrawal of efficiency,” 
until concessions are granted. Rioting is not resorted to; the strike breaker is chased 
with “mental dynamite.” I.W.W. members are patriotic in an international sense. 
The estimated increase in membership in the last thirteen months is fifty thousand. 
The I. W. W. considers its educational work of primary importance. The Publishing 
Bureau has a booklist, and there are twenty-one weekly and monthly publications. 
A “General Handbook”’ is soon to be issued.—John Sandgren, Editor, The One Big 
Union Monthly. R. W. N. 


An Inside Survey of Soviet Russia.—Recent tendencies indicate that the forces 
of reaction are gaining rapidly in Russia. While the Bolshevists have kept the Red 
Army enthused with propaganda and military success, the people, as a rule, have 
become sympathetic toward Kolchak. The peasants, who were at first attracted to 
the Bolshevists, have lost faith in them. With war and famine constantly confront- 
ing them, the peasants long for the bread and peace of former days. Freedom accom- 
panied by famine and destitution has led them to ridicule ideals, such as collective 
government and the equalization of all rights and property. The Bolshevists, how- 
ever, are in complete control. This is due to the fact that they have abandoned 
their principles of democracy and have established a system of military and 
civil discipline which has enabled them to crush opposition with a firm hand. 
The only organization not under their control is the church. The opposition 
has gradually gathered around the church because the Bolshevists fear a popular 
uprising if they attack the church. There is great tension on both sides. The 
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Bolshevists, led mainly by Jews, regard their struggle as a holy war cient capitalism 
and regard the revolution as a fulfilment of Scripture. The church likewise regards 
its opposition to Bolshevism as a holy war against evil—against Lenine, the Anti- 
Christ. Each side is equally convinced that prophecy is being fulfilled, and each is 
trying to kindle feeling by propoganda. A great religious movement is consequently 
spreading over Central and Northern Russia. The Bolshevists have not, however, 
been able to fulfil the hopes of the people and have lost the sympathy of practically 
every class in Russia.—V. Anickov, New Europe, November, 1919. F. A. C 


Rusland.—The author writes this article as an appeal in behalf of Russia. He 
writes at the request of the best men in that ot country. He would be heard 
outside of the boundaries of his own country (Denmark) by those who have the power, 
or rather by those who are in position to exert pressure on such as for the moment 
are in a. Russia was about to be starved to death six months ago. “Judge 
then what has been the result of this inhuman and highly political, therefore quite 
devilish blockade.” Russia is going through what France experienced during the 
rule of the Jacobins from September, 1792 to July, 1794, with this in addition that 
the Russian revolution is social in its kernel. The mistake of the Jacobins was their 
terroristic dictatorship, which could not develop a permanent organization, and this 
brought the reaction. But the Jacobins completed the abolition of feudal rights, 
which neither the constituent nor lawmaking bodies had been able to accomplish. 
Through their imitating the last vestiges of serfdom disappeared. They proclaimed the 
political equality of all citizens, a watchword which during the nineteenth century went 
round the world. The situation in Russia at present is quite similar. The Bolsheviki are 
attempting through a dictatorship which is in the hands of one group of the Social 
Democrats to accomplish the socialization of industry and the world—the old social- 
istic program. Unfortunately their methods are reminiscent of Babeuf’s, when he 
in 1793 tried to smuggle communism into France. Ina similar manner the Bolsheviki 
through a shower of proclamations have paralyzed the power of the people to revive 
their society. It is clear that their policies have been such as y to defeat the 
ends sought, whatever we may believe about the Cp am ony involved. However, 
Lenine has himself realized these mistakes and would correct them if he were given 
time. In Western Europe they speak of establishing order in Russia by armed inter- 
vention. Such an intervention would, to the sorrow of the intellectuals, cause most 
violent attacks of national jingoism. A monarchy established in this manner would 
inevitably become a chauvinistic state, and foreign meddling with Russian affairs 
would create a hatred of Western Europe which would be of irremediable injury to 
civilization. The Americans were the first to realize this. The important task at 
poet is to build up the future through constructive effort. In this the Allies should 

elp Russia and should long ago have taken steps to do so.—Georg Brandes, Tils- 
kueren, November, 19109. O. B. Y 


Germany and Democracy.—Germany today confronts serious difficulties. What 
the world hoped to be the dawn of true democracy in Germany, in November of last 
year, has turned out to be otherwise. It was our hope then to see Germany rise 
from the iron grip of militarism and autocracy and to enter on a career of democracy. 
But subsequent developments seem to prove that she has not yet emerged from the 
internal disorder due to conflict between autocrats and radicals. General Noske’s 
recent protest that an army of 100,000 men is quite insufficient to preserve order and 
to assure successful fulfilment of the program of reconstruction sufficiently proves 
that Germany is still involved in internal strife. The cause of the restlessness seems 
to lie in the too conservative nature of the partyin power. The parliamentary party 
is composed chiefly of moderate socialists and some non-socialistic radicals. It may be 
true, as Chancellor Bauer declared lately, that under the present régime most of the 
people are satisfied, and that all they want now is work. But radical socialists are 
certainly not satisfied. Their antagonism against the Majority Socialist party is 
growing ever more bitter as the latter assumes more and more the imperialistic attitude, 
adopts a pro-bourgeois policy, and becomes hostile to Bolshevism. The Spartacans 
who are the most radical, are endeavoring to bring the control of the national affairs 
into the hands of a council made up of workmen and soldiers. The idea, of course, 
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is to imitate the revolutionary party of Russia. They propagate revolutionary 
sentiment among the workmen. Independents do not go thus far. They insist 
upon the establishment of the council composed of the representatives of the pro- 
fessional organizations and of the general — incorporated in the constitution. 
The recent tendency of the Independents, however, is to approach gradually toward 
the principle of the Spartacans. While the political struggle is thus being accent- 
uated, the majority of the people seem to abide by the principle set forth a few 
weeks ago at a socialistic gathering in the Grand Duchy of Baden that the recon- 
struction of Germany is possible only by work.—Georges Blondel, La Reforme 
sociale, October, 1919. K. S. 


Warum wir uns in Béhmen nicht verséhnen.—Already during the war Austria 
has realized that she cannot leave the Bohemian question unsolved. For centuries 
two highly developed cultural nations have been engaged in a bitter struggle in the 
Czecho-Slovak countries, rich in every respect. They both desire a settlement that 
would guarantee just living conditions for both races. There were two movements 
for the settlement of the Bohemian question. The first was the German attempt to 
separate German settlements from the Czech into independent autonomous units 
and make them independent of Prague. This was opposed by the Czechs. The 
second attempt for reconciliation was started by the Czechs and has been best expressed 
in the great work called The Bohemian People (Das bihmische Volk), in which promi- 
nent Czech authorities made a survey of the cultural, artistic, and political achieve- 
ments and ideals of Czechs and expressed their sincere desire for an honorable 

ace with the Germans, with whom they shared their destiny for a thousand years. 

hey recognized the German language areas in Bohemia as original and naturally 
inclosed settlements. The Austrian censorship in its ignorance has destroyed parts 
of this valuable work. It is in Bohemia where the common will of both races has 
created institutions and has defined the conditions for a peaceful settlement. It 
was proved in the Land School Council, the Land Culture Council, and the Modern 
Gallery, where both Czechs and Germans shared in equality. Germans adhered to 
Wilson’s fourteen points, but the Entente wanted to have in the Czecho-Slovak 
Republic a large, rich, and strong outpost in order to fulfil their réle against Germany. 
But the three and one-half million Gonuae in the Czecho-Slovak Republic cannot 
be used for this task against Germany. In the internal politics the Czechs, who have 
completed their national revival and cling passionately to their history, which records 
how completely they have exterminated German colonization with sword and fire 
during the Hussite wars, will pursue the policy of annihilation of the Germans, a 
conquest by colonization which they had effectively used already before the war. 
They were pushing their colonies of workers, miners, craftsmen, traders, and admin- 
istrative officials into German districts, like, for instance, Béhmisch Leipa, were 
establishing Czech schools, and have influenced the public opinion in their favor. 
Everybody can see the fate of the Germans. The German national honor was not 
destroyed by the war. Therefore, we Germans cannot become reconciled to the 
Czechs, as they desire our destruction—Dr. Gustav Peters, Das Neue Europa. 


(Zurich.) 


The Psychological Moment.—The writer draws attention to the wide range of 
uses to which the phrase is put and yet most people would be puzzled to define it. 
The psychological moment is, the writer thinks, most often accompanied by feelingful 
and volitional states of mind. The sale is a splendid example, though not all sales 
vividly exhibit it. At the time of a sale there are many ideas in the mind of a pros- 
pective buyer, one of which must be so strengthened as practically to eliminate the 
others. The psychological moment is the one just prior to the conquest of the one 
idea. The last enemy is, as it were, being fought, and a wrong word by the salesman, 
or any exterior influence, may react against the sale. Salesmen become expert to 
the extent to which they learn to recognize the psychological moment and smoothly 
and rapidly close the deal. Thus the psychological moment is an hourly phenomenon, 
a prevalent factor in human behavior, which all persons desiring to influence human 
action will do well to conjure with——Dr. Harry D. Kitson, Scientific Monthly, Sep- 
tember, 1919. Ss. C. R. 
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Lov om Bedriftsraad i Industri og Handel (Law for the Establishment of 
Councils of Industry and Commerce).—This is a report by the Labor Commission of 
1918 (the majority report) formed by the Norwegian Storting at the instance of the 
Department of Social Affairs. The object was to have a commission of expert and 
competent men work out a system of laws enabling the workers to partake in the 
control of the industries and the distribution of profits and thus create a mutual bond 
of interest and co-operation between all those concerned in industrial production. 
According to this proposed law each local industry shall have a council in which will 
be represented each of three groups, the employers, workers, and “functionaries.”’ 
No decision of this council shall be binding without the concurrence of each of these 
respective groups. If the local council fails to agree, the matter of dispute shall be 
referred to the district council at the demand of any one of the parties involved. 
The district councils shall also be composed of representatives of these three classes, 
but the president of each will be elected by the local legislative assemblies, and when 
necessary he may cast the deciding vote. The district councils will have several 
divisions in order to cover the various branches of industry more efficiently, but the 
elected president will always preside. Finally, the Central Council of Industry and 
Trade will be composed in much the same way as the district councils, the president, 
to be appointed by the king. The district council will report to the central council, 
and this council will control and unify the system. (The report covers 182 pages, 
and details cannot be given.)—Arbeiderkommisjonen av 1918, Sociale Medelelser, 
October, 1919. B. 


Women in the Railroad World.—During the war great numbers of women, 
attracted by good wages and the opportunity to be of service, entered the railroad 
world. Of the 100,000 who were employed at the close of the war, 70 per cent were 
in clerical work. Others had found new and unusual forms of work in the shops, 
signal service, roundhouses, offices, and on the tracks. The lack of provisions for the 
welfare of women in these new forms of work made it difficult to continue their employ- 
ment when the war closed and approximately 20 per cent have left the service. The 


specific reasons for this decrease are: (1) returning soldiers have aes many 


women; (2) drastic reductions were made in the labor force of all the railroads; 
(3) women are not adapted to much of the work in the shops, roundhouses, and on the 
tracks. They have, however, in spite of many handicaps, proved their worth as 
clerks, telegraphers, telephone operators, station agents, personal servants, etc., and 
have thereby retained their positions, in spite of competition by men. The recog- 
nition, by the government, of the policy of equal pay for equal work was a frank 
admission of the equality of women with men in the railroad service. The admission 
of women to membership in various labor unions is a further recognition, by men, 
that women have permanently entered the railroad world——Pauline Goldmark, 
Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science, a 1919- 


War-Time Industrial Employment of Women in the United States.—An estimate 
based upon surveys in fifteen states indicates that there were 1,500,000 women in 
war industries. Most of them came from the nonessential industries where they 
previously worked. In addition many came from non-industrial sources: (1) domestic 
service, (2) the teaching profession, (3) wives and mothers of soldiers. Prior to the 
third draft there was no intelligent program for recruiting the women. After this the 
U.S. Employment Service began to function. The vast majority were employed 
in unskilled or semiskilled processes of a repetitive nature. On the relative efficiency 
of men and women, employers’ views conflict, but on the whole the opinion is extremely 
favorable to the women. Some attention was paid to the training of women workers, 
either by the foremen or by competent instructors. In addition the machines were 
modified and the jobs adapted to women, especially in England. In America the 
emphasis was not on the technical processes, but rather on the working conditions, 
terms of employment, supervision, etc. Very few firms grappled intelligently with 
the problem of supervision, and few appointed trained women employment managers. 
In most industries they paid the women less than the men, but the government con- 
sistently upheld the principle of equal pay for equal work. Some different problems 
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arose on account of the antagonistic attitude of organized labor. For the future, if 
women are to better their industrial status, they will have to make themselves as 
valuable to the employer as the available men. They will have to secure industrial 
training, learn to organize, and develop a unified social and industrial consciousness 
in the woman population as a whole.—A. B. Wolfe and Helen Olson, The Journal of 
Political Economy, October, 1919. C. BR. 


Franz Liszt und die soziologische Strafrechtsschule-——The main thesis of the 
sociological theory of criminal law as set forth by Liszt, the famous German criminolo- 
gist who died just recently, is the same as that of the socialistic sociology. He 
explains all the phenomena in society as in individual life by social causes. The 
Socialists’ objection to his theory was that of the inconsistency and dualism of his 
position, due to his participation in the political life of the liberal party, which he also 
represented in the | sonics and the Reichstag. As a university professor he had to 
teach the conservative dogmas of penal law and yet he wanted to introduce revolu- 
tionary changes in the subject. He proclaimed the principle that not the act but the 
doer is to be punished. (Nicht die Tat, sondern der Titer ist zu bestrafen.) His 
work divides into two parts: die Kriminalogie, or study of the causes of crime, and 
die Kriminalpolitik, or methods of campaign against crime. The principal causes of 
crime are, according to him, social and economic. In this doctrine he was supported 
by the Prussian criminal statistics, which show the relation between the upward 
movement of the price of bread and the increase in the number of thefts. He also 
observed the increase of crime caused by the war. The fact that 85 to 90 per cent 
of chronic criminals come from the proletariat shows that in the neglect of society 
for the working masses and for the conservation of nervous energy within the human 
race is found the cause. He emphasized the statistical method as the most important 
means of getting at the causes of crime. He did not give due attention and credit 
to the psychoanalysis and the individual variability of the delinquent.—Dr. E. Hur- 
wicz, Neue Zeit, October, 1919. J. H. 


Der Gesichtsausdruck der Leiche in kriminalistischer Beziehung.—The question 
whether a photographic picture of the face of a dead person can offer any evidence as 
to the circumstances of the death has been brought up by different authorities in the 
field of medicine. Von Kiihne in Heidelberg and the famous French court physician 
Brouardel have made experiments with animals trying to find out whether the eye 
of a killed animal can preserve an optical impression of outside objects. Brouardel 
says that after the eyelids have closed such impression disappears. The question 
whether the face of a dead person can show any clues as to the circumstances of 
death has been raised in the case of double suicides. Tarde, who observed more than 
fifty bodies of lovers, all cases of double suicides, testifies that they did not show any 
sign of fear or anxiety. Germans did not write on the subject, but the opinions of 
their best court physicians deny any psychological significance of face expression after 
death. They emphasize that there are also anatomical and physical changes in the 
face muscles that do not allow any psychological inference as to the significance and 
evidence of eye and face expression of a dead body.—Dr. E. Hurwicz, Archiv fiir 
Kriminalogie, February, 1910. 


The Function of the Social Worker in Relation to a State Program.—The state 
hospital of today has made a great advance over the county jail and asylum of yes- 
terday, inasmuch as it is both custodial and educational in its pu . From the 
earlier days, when it was deemed justifiable to “confine, bind, and beat in such a 
manner as might be required under existing circumstances,” to the latter part of the 
nineteenth century, the theory of the treatment of the insane was to control them by 
fear. The inefficiency, lack of standards, cruelty and abuse of patients in the custody 
of county jails, rhouses, and private families led eventually to a system of state 
control, under which humanitarian methods have gradually been adopted. Social 
service is the most recent addition in the program of the state. The peculiar function 
of the social-service worker is to stand between the hospital and the community and 
aid patients in matters of social adjustment. This tevelves case work and the collec- 
tion of data on the social history of patients, on the one hand, and the co-ordination 
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of the work of the hospital with the various institutions of the community, on the 
other hand. The -service worker thus becomes the interpreter of the program 
of the hospital to the community, enlisting its co-operation by showing the community 
the nature of mental disorders, their causes, and methods of prevention. This educa- 
tion of the public and the co-ordination of the work of public institutions with the 
program of the hospital will facilitate the adjustment of the patients to their social 
environment. This new type of work is rapidly finding favor and will, no doubt, 
become a recognized part of the state-hospital-organization scheme —George M. 
Kline, Mental Hygiene, October, 1919. >) ae En 


A State Program for the Care of the Mentally Defective.—While every state 
has the beginning of a program to deal with the mentally defective, little has been 
done to solve the problem. Cognizance has been taken of approximately 10 per cent 
of all defectives. The great social and economic cost nhs waste of this situation 
makes a comprehensive state program necessary. Among the various provisions to 
be included in such a program are a complete census of,the uncared-for feeble-minded 
in the state; centralized supervision of the care of those not committed to institutions; 
mental clinics for the examination of all backward school children; supervised training 
and snecial classes for defective children in the county schools; after-care of special- 
class upils; instruction of parents and teachers in the care of defective children; 
mental examination of all criminals in penal institutions; selection and commitment 
of all who need institutional care; increase of institutional facilities for the segrega- 
tion of those who need it; and, lastly, the parole and after-care of those suitable to be 

from institutions. Such a program would require team work on the part 
of psychiatrists, psychologists, teachers, normal schools, parents, social workers, and 
institution, parole, court, and prison officials. While authority for the execution of 
such a program should be vested in a central body, the results to be obtained would, 
in the last analysis, depend on the workers of each local community.—Walter E. 
Fernald, Mental Hygiene, October, 1919. P.A, Ci 


An Investigation of Mental Deficiency among the Juvenile Delinquents of New 
York City.—This investigation was made during the winter of 1918 for the purpose 
of discovering how many mentally deficient children (below the age of sixteen) were 
in New York institutions for the delinquent and destitute. The children (24,000 or 
more) were classified according to sex, color, race, and cause of commitment, and it was 
decided to take a random sample of each out of these several classifications. An 
hour or more was devoted to giving each child the Stanford-Binet test. The usual 
classification by means of the Intelligence Quotient was employed. (1) Among the 
delinquent girls, a higher percentage of mental inferiority was found than among delin- 
quent boys, due probably to the difference between the causes for their commitment. 
There was no appreciable difference between the percentage of mental inferiority among 
the destitute ge and destitute boys. (2) About 8 per cent of the colored destitute 
children, 4 per cent of the non-Jewish white children, and none of the Jewish white 
children were found to be feeble-minded. Among the delinquents, on the other hand, 
46 per cent of the colored girls, 16 per cent of the colored boys, 17 per cent of Jewish 
girls, 10 per cent of Jewish boys, 26 per cent of non-Jewish girls, and 23 per cent of non- 
Jewish boys were mentally inferior. (3) The results show that the ewish children 
in New York institutions have less mental inferiority than the non-Jewish whites, and 
that the latter have less feeble-mindedness than the negro children. Among the 
destitute a large number of very superior children were found and this was particularly 
true among the Jewish children—2o per cent having Intelligence Quotient above 
1.20. Contrary to expectation examination showed that 11 per cent could be con- 
sidered super-normal and one ten-year-old boy had an intelligence quotient of 1 .6.— 
Harry Wembridge, Journal of Delinquency, September, 1919. O.B Y. 


A Solution of the Housing Problem.—Many attempted solutions of the housing 
wens ns have been so visionary that they have been useless. As a result people 
ave lost faith in the possibility of a decent solution. Nevertheless it is necessary to 


recognize man’s fundamental needs as: those of the body, that call for air, light, 
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protection, space for movement, cleanliness, in short, a friendly physical environ- 
ment that promotes a healthy, normal communal life; those of the mind, that seek 
integration of life’s activities, the elimination of chaos, and the expression of the 
creative impulse; those of his social nature that seek comradeship, play, and 
the elimination of sclitude. Our town must meet these human needs, but our plan 
must not be fixed and final. It must be so planned that social and industrial 
innovations and adjustments are both feasible and easy. The new town must 
provide for the elimination of the ugly aspects of industry and provide for reor- 
ganization along the lines of the release of personality. Beauty in a town must 
not be imposed upon it as ornamentation. It must be a quality of one coherent 
vision that lives through all its parts. Towns must be built not to store workers 
over night but where they can live human lives. The function of the town-builder 
is to provide a plan that will furnish escape from the demoralizing effects of the profits 
system in industry and that will provide for creative achievement. The way out is 
not destruction of the present order but evolution from it. A home should have ground 
enough to provide the worker, under supervision of a corps of agricultural workers of 
the community, with the necessary vegetables and small fruits. A community crop 
farm and a community dairy farm will provide products and give a chance for educa- 
tion to children. In addition to livelihood earned in the adjacent industries organized 
on a guild basis, the head of each house will maintain a workshop in the basement, 
which is to be supplemented by a community workshop. This will provide for per- 
sonal special interests in creative endeavor. The economic life of the town will be 


on a co-operative basis, and the physical plan will embody the essentials for economic 
efficiency.—Robert A. Pope, Journal of the American Institute of Architects, July, 19109. 
D. H. K. 
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